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Inexperienced reporters and ostrich-like editors 


are preventing the real Korean war story 


from reaching the American public 





RIDGWAY: BLACKED OUT? 


T has been three months since I re- 
eat from covering the Korean 
War. In that time, I have been con- 
sistently shocked at the lack of public 
knowledge on what is occurring over 
there. 

This ignorance is not the public’s 
fault. Of that I am convinced. For 
the public truly wants to know what 
the score is. The questions I have 
been asked recently prove that. They 
have been searching, thoughtful, con- 
cerned—and baffled. 

The fault lies primarily with the 
press, in my opinion—with the work- 
ing press on the front lines and in 
Tokyo and, more important, with 
their editors in this country. 

The average age of the correspond- 
ents on the Korean story is twenty- 
seven. Think about that for a mo- 
ment. It means, first, that there are 
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THE WORD 
ON KOREA? 


By Kate Holliday 


many men much younger telling you 
the facts of the conflict. It also means 
that the average correspondent was 
twenty-one when the signing of the 
Japanese surrender took place, a kid 
of seventeen when Pearl Harbor was 
blitzed. 

Can such men have the back- 
ground to look behind the day-to-day 
struggle, to see the why of what we 
are doing? 

There are, of course, older and 
more competent men in the theater, 
some of whom covered World War II 
and have since covered Europe. Many 
of them have consistently tried to 
give you “the big picture,” to inte- 
grate what is happening in Korea 
into the world situation. But they are 
the exceptions. For the majority of 
those actively at work under SCAP’s 
aegis, “the big picture” is in itself 
something to laugh about, a running 
gag good for a giggle at the Tokyo 
Correspondents’ Club. 

The result is complete confusion in 





the public mind on the actual long- 
range conduct of the war, on what 
lies behind the day-to-day accounts. 
Why, I have been asked, was “Heart- 
break Ridge” so important? Why 
have we bombarded Wonsan month 
after month? Why have the MIGs 
suddenly increased their activity? 
Most vital, why did the Communists 
ask for the cease-fire discussions? 

The answers to these questions, 
among others, are concerned with 
basic military strategy, and it is this 
which has been left out of the re- 
ports we have seen in America. Per- 
haps the word strategy itself is 
frightening. I wouldn’t know. But all 
of these points are tied up with the 
interdiction program, with the cut- 
ting of Red supply lines, with the 
ultimate aim of choking the enemy to 
death. 

“Heartbreak Ridge” overlooks the 
city of Kumsong, one of the largest 
supply depots of the Commies. Won- 
san is a rail and road junction 
through which the Reds constantly 
try to move trains, trucks and ox- 
carts full of ammo and food. The 
MIGs are attempting to scare off our 
planes so that such passage may be 
effected. And the Kaesong and Pan- 
munjom conferences came about be- 
cause we have been successful in in- 
terdiction, because from the air and 
sea we have cut the Red supplies over 
50 per cent for six months. With 
winter approaching, they were forced 
into discussion. 

These facts should be known by 
every school child. They not only 
prove that the United Nations has a 
plan (which some people seem to 
doubt) but that the plan—in the 
field, at least—is working. Yet these 
facts, and other important facts like 
them, are not known. 

Is it the military’s fault? By and 
large, no. For I never found the mili- 
tary anything but helpful on material 
which could be printed from a secur- 
ity standpoint. Men like General Van 
Fleet, Admiral Joy and their sub- 
ordinates went out of their way, in 
fact, to give me the word, often gave 
me so much I was astounded. And I 
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firmly believe that other correspond- 
ents find this true, that in this sense 
covering the Korean War is a re- 
porter’s paradise. 

The fault lies, I feel, with the men 
in the field and with their editors 
here at home. 

There are a few mechanical facts 
you should know. First, as a rule, 
only the youngest and most inexper- 
ienced men stay week after week in 
Korea itself—for Korea is not exactly 
a garden spot. These men have to 
start their careers somewhere, of 
course, and are willing to undergo 
certain hardships to have their by- 
lines on the front pages. But do they 
really know what is going on? 

Second, there have been instances 
of correspondents using the Korean 
War for their own aggrandizement, 
for making names for themselves. 

Third, there are certain ways in 
which the correspondents get their 
material which may distort some 
facts entirely and, at the same time, 
omit whole sections of the united 
effort. 

It is possible to go to the front for 
material, naturally. Some men do. 
The copy they get is generally in the 
“human interest” category, as it is 
impossible to see more than one small 
section of the front at a time. To get 
more, they must repair to the head- 
quarters of a service unit. 

The prime example of distortion 
and omission is the reporting of what 
goes on in the air. 

In Seoul, officed at the headquart- 
ers of the Fifth Air Force, there is 
the JOC—Joint Operations Center. 
This body correlates all air activity 
in Korea, both as far as handling 
calls for strikes is concerned and 
giving information on what flying 
was done. 

The correspondent thus gets a re- 
lease reading, “Fifth Air Force an- 
nounced that yesterday 597 sorties 
were flown. . . .” This implies that 
all the sorties were made by Air 
Force planes. Yet the reporter knows 
that that is not true. And if he digs 
a bit, he may discover that 80 per 
cent of that day’s work may have 
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been done by the Navy and the 
Marines, by carrier planes. 

The full story never gets through. 
And, to my knowledge, there is not 
one correspondent either at sea or in 
Tokyo who is assigned to the Navy 
full time! 

One result of this odd situation 
is that there is a feeling in this coun- 
try that this is “an infantry war,” 
and only that. This is not true. For, 
among other things, the Navy 
planned and began the air interdic- 
tion program as far back as January 
1950, and has carried on the lion’s 
share of the flying ever since. Yet, be- 
cause of distortion and omission, this 
is not known in America. 

And I find that it is almost impos- 
sible to make such things known. For 
there has evidently been a shuttle 
service of certain limited ideas be- 
tween Korea and U.S. newspaper 
desks. The boys in the field have 
printed the dogface’s war and pri- 
marily that. The men behind the 
desks have accepted their copy and 
decided that that is all they want to 
give the public. They have not been 
in Korea themselves. They have not 
heard of other sides of the picture; 
therefore, ipso facto, those sides can- 
not exist. When a new facet is pre- 
sented, it is greeted with raised eye- 
brows, questions on just how long 
you were there, and a brush-off. 

U.S. editors have gone a step 
further. With their personally-con- 
ceived idea of what the war must be 
and with their ancient preoccupation 
with Europe as against Asia, they 
have issued orders to the men in the 
field as to what kind of copy they 
want and, more important, how much 
copy. Thus, the man in Korea who 
might want to do some real work on 
a piece is unable to do so, because 
the home office is screaming for a 
dozen more takes before midnight. 

This occurs principally with the 
syndicate people, naturally. And, sad 
to state, it is they who reach the 
greatest number of readers. It is they 
who foster the idea that the Korean 
conflict consists of a bunch of muddy 
GIs slogging up and down the penin- 


sula without plan and without future 
—a concept all too prevalent in this 
country. 

The newspaper and magazine cor- 
respondents have it a bit better. The 
free-lance is behind several large 
eight-balls. 

The majority of the press forgets 
the why of Korea. It skips the stories 
which explain our larger aims and 
accomplishments. I discovered, for 
instance, that no one had ever asked 
General Van Fleet for the detailed 
facts of the Chinese Red Army and 
how it operates. He was delighted to 
tell me when I questioned him last 
June—but I cannot sell the story in 
New York. I found that the story of 
what the Korean Navy has done for 
us through the war was unknown, 
that no one had ever attempted to get 
it. Yet this outfit saved Pusan for us 
a week after the war began, secured 
and still holds every island off the 
west coast of Korea as far north as 
Haegu, held off Red regiments which 
were trying to break through into the 
perimeter, and is now our eyes be- 
hind Commie lines. And again I must 
mention the Navy’s air-interdiction 
work, I went aboard a carrier for two 
weeks to get that material, to watch 
the program in operation. I believe it 
is the most important single story of 
the war. But I cannot sell it in this 
country. 

There are excellent men covering 
the war—Nate Polowetsky and Bob 
Eunson of AP, Bob Vermillion of 
UP, Joe Fromm of U.S. News, Char- 
lotte Knight of Collier’s, Sterling 
Fisher of Reader’s Digest, and a few 
more. They are trying to get the 
story across. In many cases, their 
editors keep them from doing so. 

And there are the kids, sincere 
kids, but still kids, who cannot pos- 
sibly know enough to see events in 
their proper light—and who are so 
harassed by yelps on the cable for 
more copy that they have little time 
to learn. 

The upshot is that there are still 
people in America who call it “a 
police action.” Dear Lord, deliver 
me! 
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Czechoslovakia 
Purges a Purger 


OST “INSIDE STORIES” on Rudolf 

Slansky start out with the 
statement that Slansky is a pseudo- 
nym derived from the Czech word 
for salt and that the man’s real name 
is Salzman. Some “well-informed 
sources” add that he is a Sudeten 
German Jew. Everybody agrees that 
he is, of course, “Moscow-trained.” 
John Gunther wrote in his book, Be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, that Slansky 
was a “partisan fighter of renown,” 
and, in 1948-49, “the absolute boss 
of the party.” It was Slansky who 
gave Gottwald orders on party busi- 
ness, not vice versa, Gunther meant. 

Like most “inside stories” revealed 
to roving reporters in Prague and 
Vienna cafés, all these are inexact. 
Slansky was born Slansky, and his 
name is probably derived from the 
Czech town of Slany. He is a Jew, 
but he grew up in a completely Czech 
village near Pilsen and had an ex- 
clusively Czech education. Like many 
other young European intellectuals in 
the early 1920s, he joined the Com- 
munist movement in college, and 
then went through the normal stages 
of membership in the Communist 
Youth and in the party, and election 
to local and district committees, un- 
til he was hired as an organizer and 
sent to provincial districts. 

In the late Twenties, Slansky was 
district party secretary in two im- 
portant coal-mining districts, Kladno 
and Moravska Ostrava. It seems 
that he never attended the famous 
Lenin Schools in Moscow. He went 
to Russia for the first time in 1928, 
as a delegate to the Sixth World 
Congress of the Comintern, and prob- 
ably took part in subsequent inter- 
national congresses and conferences. 
It wasn’t until 1938 that he went to 
Moscow for an extended stay, having 


fled there with Gottwald and the 
entire high command of the Czech 
Communist party; he remained in 
Moscow throughout the war. 
Slansky’s fame as a “partisan fight- 
er” was founded on the fact that, in 
September 1944, when an anti-Nazi 
uprising broke out in Central Slo- 
vakia, he was flown there from Mos- 
cow as a political commissar, together 
with another member of the Czech 
Politburo, Jan Sverma. The uprising 
was defeated and Sverma perished 
under rather circum- 
Official legends afterward 
maintained that he had fallen in a 
heroic fight, but did not give any 
particulars. A memorial book, pub- 
lished by the army before the Com- 
munist coup in 1948, said that 
Sverma froze to death during the re- 
treat of the partisans into the 
snow-capped Carpathian Mountains. 
Slansky returned to Moscow; Marie 
Svermova, the widow of Sverma, 
later became Slansky’s assistant when 
he was Secretary General of the Com- 
munist party, and her arrest on 
charges of subversive activities in 
February 1951 was the first sign of 
the imminent fall of Slansky. 
Although not “Moscow-trained” in 
the technical sense, and neither a 
partisan fighter nor absolute boss of 
the party, Slansky was always an im- 
portant person in the party setup. By 
function and inclination, he was a 
perfect apparatchik. He never de- 
veloped jndependent political ideas; 
he wrote little and badly, and his 
articles and 


mysterious 
stances. 


speeches were never 
more than a dull rehash of the ac- 
cepted political line; when most cof 
the Communist intellectuals of his 
generation became writers and jour- 
nalists, he preferred the obscure 
career of a party organizer. 


Since Gottwald came to power in 
the party in 1928, Slansky has re. 
mained his faithful follower. Elected 
to the Politburo, he never aspired to 
an independent leading role. He did 
not make policy, but manipulated the 
organization. For a while, he had the 
strange but significant title, Secretary 
of the Secretariat. In this function, 
he determined the appointments of 
local organizers and propagandists, 
he became the manipulator of the 
party’s cadres—and cadres, as Stalin 
repeatedly stressed, “decide every- 
thing.” As a matter of fact, Slansky’s 
makeup and function was somewhat 
similar to the early Stalin’s. He was 
the little-publicized, rather unpopular 
but important, behind-the-scenes or- 
ganizer. When Gottwald, after 1945, 
began to run the state, it was only 
natural that Slansky be appointed 
Secretary General of the party. 

Throughout the postwar years, this 
division of labor obtained: Gottwald 
made policy (rather, applied Moscow 
policy), and Slansky operated the 
party machinery; Gottwald _repre- 
sented the party in the Government, 
Slansky in the Cominform. After the 
Communist coup of February 1948, 
Gottwald became the real (later, also 
the formal) chief of state, while 
Slansky headed the Action Com- 
mittees, the extra-legal Communist 
organs that wielded power in all 
political offices, business enterprises 
and non-Communist organizations. 

There is no evidence that any 
ideological or political differences 
ever existed between Gottwald and 
Slansky. This does not mean that 
such differences could not have ex- 
isted; if they had, they would 
have been thrashed out in secrecy. 
But, even this is improbable. 
The time of ideological struggle in- 
side the Communist movement has 
long since passed. Whatever in-fight- 
ing goes on today revolves sub- 
stantially around competing power 
groups. One apparatus is jealous of 
another: The party machine oversees 
the state administration, the secret 
police watches the party, special 
secret party formations spy on the 
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SLANSKY: THE LAW ESTABLISHED 


police. Factional struggles are not 
conducted in the open, but in utmost 
secrecy; the "weapons used are not 
argument and discussion, but intrigue 
and denunciation; the adversaries are 
not accused of pursuing incorrect 
policies, but of committing treason 
and espionage. 

Of all possible explanations of 
Slansky’s fall, one is certainly wrong 
and can be discarded in advance: the 
official one. With the monotony of a 
litany, every faHen Communist leader 
is accused and finally confesses that 
he was a traitor, a Titoist, a spy, an 
agent of Western imperialism, and 
that he wanted to restore capitalism 
in his country. This is part of the 
established ceremonial and _ the 
purged deviationists have to confess 
these sins with the same regularity as 
medieval witches had to admit to 
sexual relations with the devil. 

Much more interesting are official 
hints that Slansky had tried to play 
the party apparatus against the Gov- 
ernment, to establish a second center 
of power. Here the question arises: 
Could and would Slansky engage in 
such an underground fight against 
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Gottwald’s leadership, on his own in- 
itiative? 

Whoever knows Slansky’s record 
must find it extremely improbable 
that he would do such a thing with- 
out direct or implied orders “from 
above.” And, what is more import- 
ant, without such support he could 
not have thought of organizing a con- 
spiracy, for, living among the most 
abject apparatchiki and the most 
trusted agents of Moscow, he could 
not have talked to one of them with- 
out being denounced. Only instruc- 
tions from Moscow can make people 
like Slansky conspire against the 
established party leadership. Hence, 
the conclusion is inescapable: If 
there ever was a conspiracy against 
Gottwald, it was, at least for a time, 
aided and abetted by high persons 
in Soviet Russia. Far from being an 
agent of any Western power, Slansky 
was what popular belief held him to 
be: a Moscow hatchetman under or- 
ders to oversee the Czech Communist 
leadership. Of course, it is not ex- 
cluded that other people were or- 
dered to watch Slansky—nothing 
pleases Stalin more than people spy- 
ing on and denouncing each other. 

But, prima facie, Gottwald needed 
more watching. He was the native 
son and popular leader. He had a cer- 
tain authority of his own, and en- 
gaged from time to time in some 
independent thinking. He was the 
man who, in 1947, was ready to 
accept Marshall Plan aid, and had to 
be scolded by Stalin himself before 
he gave up the idea. 

Bloody purges among high Com- 
munists in Czechoslovakia started 
much later than in other satellite 
countries. Isn’t it curious that, in the 
Laszlo Rajk trial in Hungary, in 
September 1949, some defendants 
spoke of a big Titoist underground 
in Czechoslovakia but Czech authori- 
ties simply ignored the matter? 
Traicho Kostov in Bulgaria, Rajk in 
Hungary, Koci Xoxe in Albania had 
already been executed, Lucretiu 
Patrascanu in Rumania and Wladys- 
law Gomulka in Poland “unmasked” 


and demoted, yet Czechoslovakia did 





not deliver its quota of deviationist 
blood. Was it exempt from the law 
that totalitarian regimes destroy 
their own creatures? 

At last, early in 1950, came the 
fall of Vladimir Clementis. An in- 
tellectual with a Western education 
and nationalist inclinations, an old 
heretic who had criticized the Hitler- 
Stalin Pact, Clementis was a logical 
first victim. He was a near-friend of 
Gottwald. In New York attending the 
United Nations Assembly when the 
attack started, he could have saved 
his life and also that of his wife, who 
was allowed to join him abroad. But 
Clementis decided to return home. 
Had Gottwald implored him to do so 
because his desertion might have 
ruined Gottwald’s position? Was he 
promised protection? If so, Gottwald 
could not make good. After his re- 
turn, Clementis was demoted. Several 
months later, he was arrested, and 
with him a group of Slovak Commu- 
nist leaders charged with Slovak 
nationalism. Slansky was generally 
held responsible for this first purge. 

Now a strange thing happened. 
Simultaneously with Clementis’s ar- 
rest, a second “conspiracy” was 
suddenly discovered. It had abso- 
lutely nothing to do with Clementis 
and his Slovak friends, and even the 
complicated roman policier presented 
to the Central Committee by propa- 
ganda minister Vaclav Kopecky 
could not establish any evidence of a 
tie between both groups. The new 
conspiracy involved exclusively men 
from the apparatus, headed by 
Slansky. Otto Sling, an adventurer 
and terrorist who was party secretary 
in the district of Brno, was repre- 
sented as their leader. But it was difh- 
cult to explain how the conspirators 
could get so many of their adherents 
into important positions in the party 
and secret police. After all, it was 
Slansky’s apparatus; where was he? 

The official explanation, at the 
time, was that Slansky had been ill 
and that Marie Svermova, his assist- 
ant (and Sling’s girl-friend) , had, in 
his absence, infiltrated high party 
positions with her followers. But it 
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was significant that Slansky, the: 


Secretary General and therefore re- 
sponsible for the cadres, was not 
allowed—although by now he was 
well again—to report on this purge. 
He was not even a member of a 
special commission which investi- 
gated the charges. His former friend 
—and now enemy—Vaclav Kopecky 
was the investigator and reporter. 
The purging sword was suddenly 
found to be in the hands of the 
Gottwald faction. 

Several months elapsed and neither 
Clementis nor the Sling-Svermova 
group were brought to public trial. 
The prosecutors, evidently, were not 
sure what the content of the confes- 
sions should be. 

On September 7, 1951, a reorgan- 
ization of the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment was announced. All important 
positions were given to Gottwald 
men. But the great sensation was that 
Slansky had been “relieved” of the 
office of Secretary General. In fact, 
the office was abolished, and the 
Communist party of Czechoslovakia 
became the only one in the world 
without a Secretary General. A com- 
mittee was appointed to administer 
the party and Gottwald himself be- 
came its leading member. Comment- 
ing on this decision, Vaclav Kopecky 
wrote in Rude Pravo on September 8: 


“Investigating the situation in 
the party as to cadres and organ- 
ization, the Central Committee 
noticed the alarming cases of 
Sling, Svermova, Clementis, etc. 
These traitors were able to create 
an enemy agency inside the party 
. . . only because the problems of 
cadres and organization were irre- 
sponsibly treated in a wrong way. 
. . . The Central Committee con- 
cluded that the setup and the ac- 
tivities of the office of the Secre- 
tary General do not correspond 
any more to present needs, that the 
continuation of this system would 
be unhealthy and would support 
schismatic tendencies among the 
leading party organs. Therefore, 
it decided to abolish the office of 
Secretary General and to transfer 
its power to the Party Chairman, 
Comrade Gottwald, in order to 
concentrate the decisions about all 


political and organizational prob- 
lems firmly in his hands, as it al- 
ways used to be before.” 
Kopecky’s statement, clearly 
enough, meant that a parallel power 
would not be tolerated. Slansky was 
made Vice-Premier, in charge of a 


-superfluous, ludicrous office of “co- 


ordination of planning.” The proce- 
dure applied to him was reminiscent 
of that in force when purged Bol- 
shevik leaders, before being arrested, 
would temporarily be given the post 
of Postmaster General. The outcome 
of the fight, then, had been decided: 
Slansky’s arrest was only a matter of 
time—provided Moscow did not res- 
cue him. 

Moscow did not intervene, al- 
though it had plenty of time to. 
Slansky was not called to Moscow to 
be kept on ice for possible future use, 
as fallen Communist leaders from 
other countries sometimes are. He 
was sacrificed. 

This can mean one of two things: 
Either Slansky had bet on the wrong 
horse, and those in Moscow who had 
made him watch Gottwald were now 
out of power; or the Russian leader- 
ship which had instigated both fac- 
tions in Czechoslovakia against each 
other finally decided in favor of 
Gottwald. 

Czechoslovakia is in a deep eco- 
nomic and political crisis. Production 
quotas, revised several times to suit 
Soviet needs, are not being fulfilled. 
Deficits in coal, iron and steel output 
are heavy. And this time, the diffi- 
culties are being caused by the work- 
ing class. Workers do not fulfill pro- 
duction norms. They resist the speed- 
up. Absenteeism is rampant. Passive 
resistance is noticeable and there are 
even cases of active resistance. Pre- 
mier Zapotocky was shouted down in 
factory meetings in his native town 
of Kladno, and the same is said to 
have happened to Slansky in the 
Skoda Armament Works in Pilsen. 
The miners of Moravska Ostrava 
have not produced their quotas for 
years. The workers of Brno struck 
and demonstrated against the aboli- 
tion of the Christmas bonus. Zap- 





otocky has had to admit publicly that 


there were strikes. And Gottwald, 
denouncing Slansky, told the Central 
Committee that “the enemy had tried 
to drive a wedge between the central 
organs of the party and the workers 
by sowing distrust and indiscipline.” 

The situation certainly cried out 
for scapegoats. Communist leaders 
of native and working-class origin, 
like Gottwald and Zapotocky, could 
not be sacrificed because they are 
needed to pacify popular discontent. 
But others were expendable. 

In the case of Sling, a lot was said 
about his bourgeois origin. He came 
from a German-Jewish family; and 
he was accused, among other things, 
of having been the lover of the wife 
of the German-Jewish coal magnate 
Petschek. Since many members of 
Slansky’s apparatus were, like Sling, 
little-known, shadowy characters of 
bourgeois or semi-bourgeois origin, 
and a relatively large percentage 
were Jews, they were admirably 
suited for the role of scapegoats. 

Not everything in the Czechoslovak 
picture is clear. In most satellite 
countries, the traditional and popular 
Communist leaders, the “native sons,” 
are being replaced by faceless and 
unknown individuals who are abso- 
lutely powerless tools of the Kremlin. 
But in Czechoslovakia, the traditional 
native leaders, having proved to 
Moscow their usefulness in the pres- 
ent crisis, seem to have won a round 
over the obscure apparatchiki. 

How long their triumph will last is 
difficult to say. The basic contradic- 
tions within the totalitarian economy, 
and the deep conflicts between the 
interests of the Soviet masters and 
their Central European colonial 
slaves, cannot be resolved by any 
number of purges and trials. New 
crises will come and new scapegoats 
will be needed. The purge, if not the 
revolution, is permanent. The fall of 
Clementis should have been a warn- 
ing to Slansky; the fall of Slansky 
is a warning to the victors of today. 
The law of totalitarianism is now 
well established: The executioners 
will be executed. 
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THE HOME FRONT 


BOHN 


HERE IS some disagreement with 
T regard to the script of the broad- 
cast which the famous angel choir 
made on that first Christmas. When 
I was a child, I heard the minister 
read: “. . . and on earth peace and 
good will to men.” Later I learned 
that in Catholic churches the priest 
intones: “. . . and on earth peace to 
men of good will.” The difference is 
substantial, and I don’t mind saying 
that, from the point of view of good 
sense, the Catholics have the better 
of it. To maintain peace with people 
of ill will, with liars, murderers, 
slanderers does not indicate a high 
standard of morals. There has been 
too much of it. But if at Christmas- 
time we can draw closer together all 
those who want to build and help and 
understand, that will be a great gain. 

In this country, we have made 
some progress in the direction of 
such understanding and cooperation. 
The efforts to achieve unity among 
our racial, religious and national 
groups have had a good deal of 
support and considerable success. The 
Negroes are gradually—too gradually 
—getting a better break and are 
working and fighting their way up- 
ward. Jews and Christians are find- 
ing out about each other and learning 
to pull together. The voices of the 
angels have been gaining on most of 
our domestic sectors—except in the 
area which may be most important, 
that of Catholic-Protestant relations. 
Never in the last hundred years has 
there been as much sectarian bitter- 
ness in this country as there is now. 

As I read the books and articles 
which serve as weapons in this war, 
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By William E. Bohn 


Peace to Men 


Of Good Will 


I am forced to conclude that men 
assume attitudes, on one side or the 
other, from ugly psychological moti- 
vations rather than from logical ones. 
Slogans, catchwords, mental pictures 
which go back to the Reformation 
are still potent. The President an- 
nounces that he will send Mark Clark 
to the Vatican—and a shout goes up 
that reminds one of the witchburning 
days. I don’t see any important rea- 
son for such an appointment—but 
why get so excited about it? If all 
of these protesting Protestant pastors 
had constructive Christian motives or 
even rational and patriotic objec- 
tives, they would speak in more meas- 
ured tones. 

And an extra dose of Christianity 
at Christmas time would be as useful 
to the Catholics as to the Protestants. 
The Catholic Church has served this 
country well in many important ways 
during the past twenty years, and, in 
the battle of words now in full swing, 
hardly anyone ever refers to these 
services. But there is also a debit side 
which the spokesmen and _policy- 
makers of the Church would do well 
to take into account. 

Both lay and clerical representa- 
tives of Catholicism often speak and 
act in a certain manner which gets 
on the nerves of the rest of us. I 
suspect that the trouble arises from 
manners, from forms of words, from 
certain assumptions— rather than 
from any law or doctrine of any 
Pope or College of Cardinals. There 
is the general notion, for example, 
that Catholics have a pipeline to a 
higher authority, that their standards 
of judgment are somehow superior. 


And sometimes, when they try to 
force their judgments on the rest of 
us, the effects are distressing. Sup- 
pose that they disapprove of a play 
or a book or some other feature of 
our public life. When they throw a 
picket line about a theater or a pub- 
lishing house they are—in this one 
little thing—acting like Communists. 
It never got the Communists any- 
where; it will never get anyone any- 
where. If you don’t like a play, you 
can easily express your opinion of it: 
You can stay away. “We vote with 
our feet.” But other people may want 
to see this play. And they don’t want 
anyone else to tell them what to see 
and what not to see. Often the Catho- 
lic dignitaries address the rest of the 
country on these matters with a 
stridency which suggests arrogance. 
It doesn’t help anyone—least of all 
the great body of religious persons 
called Roman Catholics. 

But I do wish I could introduce all 
the anti-Catholics to Father McNally, 
who was the priest in my little home 
town back in Ohio. To me, he is 
more important than any Pope or 
official document from the Vatican. 
The religion which he practiced was 
the real thing. He lived across the 
street from us; I knew him well. 

Once, during my boyhood, we had 
a guest who wanted to go to church 
on Christmas day. The Catholic 
church was the only one open—so 
thither we went. The place was filled 
with cheerful worshipers. The ser- 
mon was short and practical. First 
some words about family life, based 
on the idea of the Holy Family, and 
then a pointed admonition to the men 
of the congregation: 

“This morning, you called to one 
another, ‘Merry Christmas!’ On 
this day, there is much to be merry 
about. Yes, be merry, but not too 
merry. Some of you men will stop 
at the barroom on the way home. 
It will be all right to take a warm- 
ing drink or two. But don’t forget 
the wife and children at home.” 

I must report that it did not occur 
to me that this man was a danger to 
the American way of life. 





CASABLANCA 
HE ESSENCE of French rule in 
Morocco is what the French 
themselves call “direct government” 
—a system under which they have 
complete power of decision and 
execution. In the big towns, the 
French Administration dominates 
everything; French residents and 
their economy are governed by 
French decrees and French adminis- 
trators. 

Among the Moroccan population, 
the tribal system is maintained, but 
the tribal chiefs are actually chosen 
by the French Administration. Since 
Morocco is a protectorate, the dahirs 
or decrees by which these chiefs are 
appointed and measures introduced 
must be issued by the Sultan; and, at 
times, the latter attempts to modify 
or even rejects a dahir prepared by 
the Administration. Generally, how- 
ever, the French find sufficiently per- 
suasive “arguments” to insure his 
signature. 

The various tribal chiefs—cadis, 
pashas, etc.—are for the most part 
loyal to the French. In return, the 
French refrain from interfering in 
the way they govern their tribes, and 
especially in their system of justice, 
which is the chiefs’ principal source 
of income. The chiefs oppose every 
effort to modernize the tribal system 
as “an attack upon Islam,” and are 
supported in this by the French, who 
come forward on such occasions as 
“the protectors of order, religion and 
tradition.” As a result, tribal admin- 
istration and, in particular, justice is 
so corrupt that even the French 
Resident, General Guillaume, de- 
clared recently: “It is time we put a 
stop to the deplorable tradition 
whereby every trial begins with the 
accused slipping a couple of bank- 
notes to the cadi.” 

The Moroccan nationalist move- 
ment, the Istiqlal, originated as a 
movement for the regeneration and 





TuIs 1s the second of two articles 
on French Morocco by Sal Tas, NEw 
LEADER European correspondent, who 
made an extensive tour of the area. 


By Sal Tas 


(Second of two articles) 


Atter Egypt, 
MOROCCO? 


renewal of Islam. Before long, how- 
ever, its leaders realized that noth- 
ing could be achieved as long as the 
nation was oppressed both by the 
French and by the orthodox “brother- 
hoods” which, under French protec- 
tion, oppose every progressive move. 
The Istiqlal is a powerful move- 
ment, and even though it has only a 
minority of the population in its 
actual ranks (as was the case, inci- 
dentally, with the European resist- 
ance movements during World War 
II), I saw ample ‘evidence that it is 
backed by the overwhelming major- 
ity. 

The recent riots in Casablanca 
furnished further proof of that back- 
ing. The French had ordered elections 
to the “Chamber of Commerce”—a 
purely consultative, non-voting body 
which represents the Moroccans’ only 
“parliamentary institution” at the 
present time. The previous Chamber 
had been largely composed of Istiqlal 
members, so, in order to change this 
situation, the French ordered new 
elections. Within the space of a 
month, they succeeded in some mys- 
terious manner in enlarging the elec- 
torate from 15,000 to 150,000, and 
banned pre-election campaigning. 
The Istiqlal saw itself forced to sub- 
mit to a decision at the polls without 
any preparation and with the certain 
prospect that the pro-Istiqlal urban 
vote would be swamped by the rural 
vote, most of which is effectively de- 
livered to the French by the tribal 
chiefs. Accordingly, the nationalists 
decided to boycott the election. In 
Casablanca, fully 95 per cent of the 


voters stayed away; while in most 
other cities the rate of abstention ran 
between 60 and 80 per cent. 

In Casablanca, a crowd gathered 
to boo those who were going to the 
polls. Before long, stones were 
thrown; then the police suddenly 
fired into the crowd, killing 10 Mor- 
occans and seriously wounding 60 
more. An enraged mob thereupon in- 
vaded the European quarter, man- 
handled five or six Frenchmen, and 
overturned several cars. 

Immediately, reprisals began. The 
entire town was placed in a state of 
siege, and an air of tension settled 
over it. Moroccans refused to give 
me directions in the streets because | 
was a “European.” (In much the 
same manner, we had ignored the 
German soldiers during the wartime 
occupation of Holland.) The entire 
police force was called out and, in 
three days, 900 arrests were made— 
some during street-raids conducted 
after the entire medina or native 
quarter had been cordoned off. These 
measures, of course, had nothing to 
do with normal law enforcement; 
they represented intimidation, pure 
and simple. 

“A very unstable population,” the 
editor-in-chief of the Petit Marocain, 
Casablanca’s leading paper and the 
mouthpiece of the colonial die-hards, 
said to me. “You have a servant who 
served your father before you. who 
is utterly loyal and fond of you and 
your children. And yet, one fine 
morning, you find him marching un- 
der the banners of the Istiqlal.” 
Without realizing it, he had paid a 
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significant tribute to the strength of 
the Istiqlal. 

I was given additional evidence of 
that strength. In one small provincial 
town, with a population of 60,000, 
I attended a meeting of the executive 
committee of the local Istiqlal branch. 
There were nine members present, all 
of them middle-aged men with large 
families. One was a grocer, another 
a small grain dealer, a third a car- 
penter, yet another the owner of a 
small curiosity shep, etc. They had 
served an aggregate of 30 years in 
jail since 1945: some had suffered 
the dread bastonnade, from the effects 
of which one had gone deaf. Yet, 
they went on, quite unperturbed, 
with their work for the Istiglal. Re- 
calling my experience with our own 
wartime resistance movement, I could 
not help thinking: If the grocer and 
the other small shopkeepers have 
reached this stage, then the resistance 
movement can no longer be de- 
stroyed; it has obviously become a 
part of the life of the entire popula- 
tion. 

The bulk of the Istiqlal’s member- 
ship consists of small shopkeepers. 
There are a few rich Moroccans 
among the leaders, but they are in 
the minority. However, French dis- 
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THE SULTAN AND FRENCH PRESIDENT VINCENT AURIOL: IN ADDITION, A GLAOUI 


crimination against native business 
interests—only 5 per cent of the 
country’s capital is in Moroccan 
hands, while the French control 55 
per cent and other Europeans 35 per 
cent—tends to drive wealthy busi- 
nessmen, as well, toward the Istiqlal. 
The latter now also contains a strong 
trade-union wing, though its influence 
has just begun to be felt. 

To call these men Communists, as 
some of the French do, is preposter- 
ous. I told last week how successfully 
the Istiqlal fought the Communists 
in the Confédération Générale du 
Travail, the chief labor union. The 
movement’s predominantly middle- 
class members are for the most part 
devout Moslems and, as such, averse 
to Marxism in any form. More- 
over, when the French wine-grow- 
ers—abetted by the Communists— 
launched their campaign against 
Coca-Cola, claiming that it contained 
pepsin, a pork derivative and there- 
fore taboo for Moslems; the Istiqlal 
press took up the defense of Coca- 
Cola. It cited chemical analysis to 
prove that Coca-Cola was perfectly 
innocent, while pointing out, at the 
same time, that French wine, as an 
alcoholic beverage, could not be 
drunk by Moslems. 


What is the constructive potential 
of the Istiqlal? Frankly, it is difficult 
to gauge. As contrasted with, say, 
Indonesia, the Moroccans have the 
beginning of a middle class, and 
hence have a certain administrative 
capacity. They also have a strong 
non-Communist labor union, which 
is able to defend the workers against 
the new ruling class and, at the same 
time, prevent the masses from being 
drawn into Communist adventures. 
At the same time, the Istiqlal has 
an undoubted destructive potential. 
“What the Jews did in Palestine and 
the Irish in their fight for independ- 
ence, we can do, too,” one younger 
member told me. There is no ques- 
tion that the Moroccans, if they de- 
cide to, are capable of forming a 
fearsome and efficient terrorist or- 
ganization. 

Hitherto, the Sultan has acted as 
something of a moderating influence. 
A serious, youngish man (he is only 
40) who is both the religious and 
temporal head of the Maghreb or 
Moroccan community, he has pati- 
ently but tirelessly sought to liberate 
himself from the French protectorate 
and achieve his aim of a democratic, 
constitutional monarchy. He sides 
almost openly with the Istiqlal, which 
backs him in return, and enjoys tre- 
mendous personal popularity. 

As a counterweight to the Sultan, 
the French support the 70-year-old 
Glaoui of Marakech, a former petty 
noble who rose to his present position 
of affluence and power under their 
protection. Every evil of tribal back- 
wardness flourishes in Marakech. 
During the week I was there, the 
Glaoui’s police twice intervened in 
legal cases which were already under 
consideration by the Cadi. The cases 
had to be stricken from the rolls be- 
cause the property in dispute in each 
instance had been promised to the 
litigant who had paid the most 
baksheesh to the Glaoui. 

It was this man whom the French 
directed to stage a “revolt” against 
the Sultan when the latter refused to 
accept the demands of the then Resi- 
dent, General Juin. In a country sup- 
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posedly controlled by a mechanized 
French army, the medieval cavalry of 
the Glaoui suddenly found itself able 
to “besiege” the towns of Rabat and 
Fez. What actually happened, as a 
French official later testified, was that 
the Berber tribes were transported to 
Fez in trucks provided by the French, 
after first being told by their tribal 
chiefs that they would be granted a 
cut in the crushing tertib or agricul- 
tural tax. Under these false pretenses, 
many of the tribesmen signed—with 
their thumbs—a petition against the 
Sultan of whose contents they were 
totally ignorant. It was this petition 
that the French later played up so 
flamboyantly in the press. 

When the Berbers learned later 
that the petition had nothing to do 
with the tertib but was a political 
document directed against the Sultan, 
disturbances broke out in the Atlas 
Mountains. Some tribesmen chopped 
off the thumbs “that had, even 
though unwittingly, betrayed their 
Sultan.” Two tribes rose in open re- 
volt. They were surrounded by Sene- 
galese troops, their homes sacked, 
their women raped and the men 
arrested. After that, order was re- 
stored. But the brutal French action 
proved conclusively that the great 
majority of Berber fellahin do not, as 
the French maintain, look to them 
for protection against the city-dwell- 
ing Moroccans and that they will not 
support the Glaoui—their most direct 
exploiter and oppressor—against the 
Sultan. 

What is the solution in Morocco? 
The strategic importance of this area 
is underlined by the American air- 
fields springing up everywhere. So 
far, the Americans have left the re- 
sponsibility for security to the 
French, who have convinced them 
that they can handle the Moroccans. 
This American policy, in my opinion, 
is based on a typical military miscon- 
ception. The French have already 
stirred up international resentment 
by their handling of the miner dis- 
orders in Casablanca. What if the 
nationalists should decide to launch 


a full-fledged terrorist campaign? 


No doubt, the French have the 
men and the equipment to deal with 
any revolt. Knowing their past record, 
one can be sure that they will not 
hesitate to resort to mass reprisals, 
just as the Germans did in France 
during the war. But the moral and 
political consequences of such a re- 
pressive policy in terms of world 
opinion will be disastrous. 

The United States, too, will find 
its stock plunging in this part of the 
world—which would be all the more 
regrettable because the Americans 
have been extremely popular until 
now with the Moroccans. The latter 
have not forgotten the late President 
Roosevelt’s conference with the Sul- 
tan in 1942 (though Elliott Roose- 
velt’s book describing the talks 
cannot be obtained in Morocco). 
They see the “non-colonial” behavior 
of the average American here and 
they know the anti-colonial attitude 
of the American public. Here is how 
one Istiqlal leader described Mor- 
occan feelings about the United States 
to me: 

“We understand that the Amer- 
icans cannot break with the French 
at this stage in the cold war. But they 
must understand that, as long as we 
are not free, we will remain utterly 
indifferent to the struggle between 
the two blocs. And if the French 
launch a campaign of terror, the 
mass of Moroccans will almost cer- 
tainly turn to anyone who calls him- 
self an enemy of the French. 

“Perhaps the Americans can save 
the situation. Even if they cannot 
force a break with the French at the 
present time because of the world 
situation, they can at least let us 
know that they do not approve of the 
colonial system here. The most fool- 
ish thing they can do is to publish 
articles like those by the Alsops which 
recently appeared in the New York 
Herald Tribune, completely identify- 
ing America with a system that is 
untenable and virtually doomed. The 
French are paving the way for a 
catastrophe in the entire Moslem 
world of North Africa. Unless the 
Americans change their stand, they 


will throw away the last chance of 
averting that catastrophe just when 
they can least afford to see it come 
to pass.” 

By working with the Sultan, the 
French could achieve a_ peaceful 
evolution toward independence, which 
would not harm their economic in- 
terests and would enable them to re- 
tain most of their lucrative admin- 
istrative posts. An independent Mor. 
occo would gladly provide the West 
with a million soldiers of sturdy 
Turkish caliber, while a policy of re- 
sisting emancipation will reap thou- 
sands of terrorists instead. Yet the 
French apparently lack the imagina- 
tion to visualize the future in any 
terms but perpetuation of the present 
system—anything else connotes for 


them the loss of their privileged | 


status, hence chaos. 

The French aim is obvious: to im- 
port enough colonists from the main- 
land to transform Morcco into an- 
other South Africa, i.e., a country 
with a white minority strong and 
rich enough to maintain itself indefi- 
nitely against the rising tide of color. 
The Moroccans know that they need 
assistance, and the Istiqlal is willing 
to guarantee French capital holdings 


and grant preference to French in- | 


tellectuals. But the French, by re 
fusing to budge an inch, risk losing 
everything. 

The battle has now been joined 
in the United Nations, and the French 
are already showing signs of ner- 
vousness. The juridical issue—has 
Morocco, as a French protectorate, 
the right to appeal to the UN?—is 
interesting, but irrelevant. The real 
issue is: Has France the right to 
destroy Morocco’s national identity 
and convert it into little more than 
a French province? For that is pre- 
cisely what France is now doing in 
the effort to confront the UN with 
a fait accompli. 

America must act promptly and 
wisely to protect the French against 
themselves and, at the same time, to 
protect the West against what bids 
fair to become a major threat to the 
entire Atlantic community. 
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T IS HEREBY recorded that my 
eal have learned—by use of an 
ancient mechanism called the grape- 
vine—that Owen Lattimore soon will 
be back in the news and that not 
unrelated with this unseasonal burst 
of publicity will be the careful 
scrutiny now being made by officials 
poring over his testimony before the 
Tydings Committee and his remarks 
recorded in executive session of the 
McCarran Committee. . . . 


+ . 
Political Affaires damour. .. . 


Arthur Garfield Hays will back Gen. 
Eisenhower against President Tru- 
man. . . Most prominent dark horse 
in Democratic circles is House 
Speaker Sam Rayburn. At the mo- 
ment, he’s the only one who has said 
he’d run if “the boss” doesn’t. . . . 
There were scores of men in the 
Justice Dept. Tax Division who knew 
what Theron (Mink Coat) Caudle 
was doing but said nothing, for he 
was believed all-powerful and had, 
in fact, been offered any Federal 
judgeship he wanted after the 1948 
campaign. . . . If Atty.-Gen. Howard 
McGrath decides to quit, odds are 
that ex-Presidential counsel Clark 
Clifford will get the job... . 


+ + + 

Coffee Society: Newsweek’s Ralph 
de Toledano has just about completed 
his book on master spies, such as 
Richard Sorge, who found time amid 
his espionage to woo and love 30 
women; Amerasia, and the Institute 
of Pacific Relations. . . . Ollie Pilat 
is writing a tome on atomic spies. .. . 
Newest of the U.S. labor attachés is 
the Jewish Labor Committee’s Irving 
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Probe Lattimore’s 
Secret Testimony 


Salert. He’s bound for the U.S. Em- 
bassy in Rio de Janeiro. . . . Now 
it’s time to stop taking Paul Robeson 
seriously even as an important wheel 
in the pro-Commie machine. He ac- 
tually asked the State Dept. again to 
hand him a passport for Paris, so he 
could charge before the UN that 
America had adopted a policy of 
genocide for Negroes. .. . 
A 

Which brings to mind the simple 
fact that the CIO convention next 
year is scheduled for the brand-new 
Hotel Statler in Los Angeles, and all 
Negro delegates will be accommo- 
dated and given whatever services 
they require... . 

5 A. ret: 

I don’t mean to hit Milton Caniff 
in his psyche, but he should know 
that the comic-strip field is just never 
again going to be what it used to be 
now that the Cominform’s propa- 
ganda ministry has ordered the cre- 
ation of a strip with Joseph Stalin 
as hero. It will be trial-ballooned in 
Italy. If it is successful there, Amer- 
ica may be invaded next via the 
Daily Worker... . 

ili Sa, 

Acting head of the Communist 
party today is California’s Bill 
Schneiderman, operating The Thing 
out of his jail cell, including contacts 
with you-know-who on the San Fran- 
cisco waterfront... . 

ape ae ae 

Which brings to mind the Israeli 
dock strike. Commie pier operatives 
have tied up the big ports of Israel 
in a cruel political strike—refusing 
even to unload newly-arrived immi- 


grants with the stardust of a prom- 
ised land in their eyes. Officially, 
the Government has said this is a 
“political move aimed at sabotaging 
the country’s economic life”’—and 
volunteer crews are sailing important 
vessels out of Haifa and other har- 
bors... . 


+ 

Two publications are investigating 
Walter Winchell. . . . If Attorney- 
General McGrath resigns and is suc- 
ceeded by Massachusetts Gov. Devers, 
then Maurice Tobin, Secretary of 
Labor, may quit to run for Governor 
there, and the vacant Labor Secre- 
taryship may go to a labor leader for 
the first time. ... If Sen. Morse wants 
to find those who helped others take 
big fees for allegedly helping anti- 
Chinese Communists in this country, 
he need but look in the White House. 

The real friends of the Nationalist 
Chinese have never taken a nickel for 
their fight to help Chiang hold back 
the “agrarian reformers”. . . . 


+ + 
If those actors weeping over the 


fact that they haven’t worked because 
they were listed on Communist 
fronts were honest, they'd stop trying 
to deceive decent organizations into 
championing them. 

These actors know, especially the 
chap who was the party's whip in the 
theatrical field, ‘that all they need do 
is break with the conspiracy they 
once operated to destroy thé live- 
lihoods of anti-Communist actors, 
directors and screen writers. 

While they shed their crocodile 
tears over the desks of certain civil- 
liberties agencies, one Hollywood 
writer is still trying to recoup some 
of the $100,000 worth of assignments 
which his agent kept turning down 
for him. He didn’t know it at the 
time—but his agent was the Com- 
munist party’s chief undercover 
propagandist in the movie colony. 

Scores of men who broke with the 
party are working—and they didn’t 
have to demean themselves. But those 
who aren’t, are those who actually 
didn’t break and have undercover 
records which reach from here to 
13th Street. 
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ARLY IN JANUARY, President Tru- 

E man will send three messages to 

the second session of the Eighty-sec- 

ond Congress: the State of the Union 

report, the economic message and 
the Budget. 

Of the three, the State of the 
Union message is politically the most 
important. It sets forth the Presi- 
dent’s legislative program and there- 
fore provides a measure of current 
Fair Dealing. It is also a yardstick 
for judging the achievements of 
Congress. Since this is a Presidential 
year, the State of the Union message, 
in effect, becomes a campaign docu- 
ment; and the record of this Con- 
gress, like that of the “do-nothing” 
Eightieth Congress, will. be a cam- 
paign issue. 

This Congress, with its penchant 
for investigations, has hurt Truman 
badly. The unsavory alliances be- 
tween political machines and criminal 
elements resulted in reform victories 
in New York and Philadelphia; the 
sleazy stories of American Lithifold 
and other RFC scandals produced the 
ouster of Democratic National Chair- 
man Bill Boyle and put the Missouri 
cabal on the defensive; the sordid 
record of the tax bureaus will result 
in a general house-cleaning of the 
patronage-staffed Internal Revenue 
Bureau. 

The significant fact, however, is 
that these exposés were made and 
vigorously conducted by Democrats: 
Kefauver on crime, Fulbright and 
Douglas on the RFC and decline of 
administrative morals, and Congress- 
man King on the tax bureaus. The 
reform victories in Philadelphia and 
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New York brought not the old-fash- 
ioned “businessman-reformer” into 
office (like do-little Kennelly in 
Chicago), but vigorous New Dealing 
individuals like Rudy Halley in New 
York and Joe Clark in Philadelphia. 
Similarly, the petty-graft tax scan- 
dals have put the old-line party-boss 
elements on the defensive and given 
the Democrats a set of clean, vigor- 
ous personalities for future leader- 
ship of the party. 

The net result of the scandals, 
therefore, is to weaken the Northern 
conservatives of the Democratic 
party. The logic of Truman’s 1952 
campaign document will be a forth- 
right onslaught on the conservative 
Southern Democrats. As an exper- 
ienced politician, Truman knows that 
the best defense is a counter-attack. 
If this Congress has hurt him on the 
question of morals, his strategy is to 
put it on the spot on legislation. 

In his State of the Union message 
to the first session, Truman out- 
lined a nine-point domestic program. 
The nine points were: 

@ Strengthening of the price- and 
rent-control features of the Defense 
Production Act. 

@ A $10- to $16-billion tax in- 
crease. 

@ Provision for defense housing. 

@ Repeal of the Taft-Hartley Law. 

@ 100 per cent of parity for farm 
prices. 

@ Federal aid to education. 

@ Extension of medical care (e.g., 
scholarship aid to increase the supply 
of doctors). 

® Extending social insurance (e.g., 
free hospitalization for the aged). 

@ Civil rights. 


Scandals, Do-nothing Congress 
Strengthen Liberal 


Democrats 


All but the first three were flatly 
rejected by Congress. On the three 
remaining, a coalition of Southern 
Democrats and Northern Republicans 
had its way. The tax bill “was 
written, as it has been for more than 
ten years, by the conservative Sen- 
ate Finance Committee, dominated 
by Southerners Byrd and George and 
Republicans Taft and Millikan. The 
chief feature of the controls bill 
was a loose “escalator” clause for 
business, allowing firms to mark up 
each item of overhead costs onto 
OPS prices. Defense housing was 
left in shambles. 

Truman’s State of the Union mes- 
sage, therefore, is likely to be a 
sharpened version of his previous 
message, laced with side-attacks on 
Congress for ducking its responsibil- 
ities on welfare legislation. It will 
be greeted, of course, as “socialist.” 
But the welfare program is not that. 
It does not even represent innova- 
tions, as did Roosevelt’s measures. 
Who, today, would repeal old-age 
pensions, unemployment insurance, 
federal deposit insurance, etc.? Yet it 
is a measure of Republican irrespon- 
sibility, whetted by twenty years out 
of power, that legislation whose 
major intent is to fill in large gaps in 
minimum protection of peopie’s needs 
should be attacked in such vicious 
fashion. 

All in all, the net result of Tru- 
man’s legislative message and the 
Administration scandals will be to 
strengthen the liberal elements in 
the Democratic party, both on pro- 
gram and party machinery. For 1952 
and beyond, this is an exceedingly 


good augury. 
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By J. C. Rich 


Snobs Cet 


oN 
‘Gentry’ must be designed ew 


for people who have everything, because it 








When pomposity rears its fatuous head, J. C. Rich is 
usually around to smack it with an acid-cured hickory 
stick. Mr. Rich, for many years the editor and column- 
ist of The Hat Worker, is an old New Leaver contribu- 
tor who in recent years has given the business to West- 
brook Pegler and Max Lerner in these pages. Now he 
turns tu a widely heralded new magazine called Gentry, 
which also seems to have pretensions. Mr. Rich is 
eminently qualified to discuss Gentry, as he is himself 
the squire of a casual little manor in the Hudson Val- 
ley. His heated remarks on Finnish and Turkish baths 
are the result of copious research and field work. 





Magazine 


offers nothing at all (unless you count extraneous tips on Finnish baths) 


| HE PuRSUIT of culture drove this 
magazine fan from the finer 
things in life, as depicted in Peek, 
Glance, Models and similar exponents 
of cheesecake on the hoof, into the 
arms of a new arrival on the news- 
stand, a quarterly by the tony name 
of Gentry. This new oo-la-la maga- 
zine, all aswish with Calvert and 
after-shave lotion, seems determined 
to wrest the championship from the 
late, lamented Flair, the celebrated 
income-tax deduction and _ purple 
nightmare of the printing crafts. 

Flair was the magazine with the 
hole in the cover. Gentry goes it one 
better with a hole in the head. At 
two bucks a copy, which is the retail 
price of this fancy-pants among maga- 
zines, it’s going to be one large hole 
in somebody’s head, assuming there 
is a head, and further assuming there 
is a brain in the head—a generous 
and practically reckless assumption 
in view of the exhibit at hand. At 
two bucks a throw, you could get a 
better hangover cure from Joe at the 
corner stew parlor. 

Whether Gentry was dreamed up 
on a lost weekend in Westchester or 
on one of the tonier psycho couches 
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on Park Avenue is of little moment 
to this student of mental aberrations. 
This flapdoodle of magazinedom is 
significant for nothing so much as 
its exhibition of the genus snooty 
celebrity which makes the buzz-buzz 
of a Winchell broadcast and passes 
for the élite in a saloon like the Stork 
Club. I mean, you take a look at this 
dainty straw mulch and you say: My 
gorsh, there is the printed image of 
the distinguished boozehound who 
has phf-f-ft with his umpteenth to- 
mahto, who, in turn, has Renovated 
bedwarmer. And who 
cares except that great mentor of 
society, that bleeding heart of the 
racket boys, the man who wrenches 


her steenth 


his arm weekdays and Sundays pat- 
ting himself on the back, none other 
than the king of the keyhole, Walter 
the Winchell! 

The first issue of Gentry came 
equipped with swatches of cloth as 
the tangible samples of the shirts and 
suits advertised in the book. This 
was very thoughtful of the publishers 
and advertisers, for once you had 
the scraps of waste in your hand you 
could see that the rag and sackcloth 
you call your own isn’t bad after all, 


and you could wait with your new 
purchase until Klein’s basement ran 
a sale. Even more brilliant was the 
idea of inserting a packet of smelly 
herbs with the food ads. One whiff 
of that and you got an overpowering 
yen for a slice of baloney other than 
the kind dished up in Gentry. 

Personally, I’m keeping my fingers 
crossed and holding out for forth- 
coming editions, when the living sam- 
ples should become bigger and better. 
They promise to send a genuine to- 
bacco leaf with the cigarette ads. 
Nothing would please me better than 
a Cadillac with the automobile ads, 
and if you want to ride this hokey 
to its logical conclusion, as Robert 
Ruark, the chain-belt writer for the 
Scripps-Howard papers, did the other 
day, demand a sample of the lingerie 
ads in the flesh. 

This Gentry hokum comes accor- 
dion-pleated, with doodads, inserts 
and paste-ins scattered through its 
pages like the recipe clippings in the 
wife’s cookbook. It says in the come- 
on for the book that this is a maga- 
zine for people who have everything. 
That’s why they offer them a maga- 
zine that has nothing. Nothing, that 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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SNOBS connmum 
is, except froth and hoopla, on the 


business principle of the chi-chi stores 
in the Christmas season. A dame 
went into one of these stores for her 
gift shopping, pointed to a display of 
fancy gimmicks and asked what they 
were. The salesgirl was stumped. 
She examined an object, noted its 
expensive price tag and finally blurt- 
ed out, “How should I know? It’s a 
Christmas gift.” 

But don’t think that this Christmas 
gift to the printing company does not 
have its utilitarian purposes. The 
people who have everything still have 
a hunger for something solid and 
substantial. That’s why the first issue 
of Gentry runs a full set of drawings, 
plans and specifications for a Finnish 
steambath. Thus it fills a long-felt 
need in your life, like, for instance, 
you are caught in the subway crush 
or you are hot and bothered after a 
day with the vats in the back shop, 
so what could be more pleasant than 
to hike up to the upper benches of 
your private Finnish or Turkish bath 
and have all the miseries steamed out 
of you? A modest little Finnish bath 
on your private estate or athwart 
your penthouse apartment should set 
you back no more than ten thousand 
dollars or so, unless you want to be 
niggardly and suffer with a mere 
eight-thousand-dollar hand-me-down. 

Please don’t get the idea that I’m 
against Finnish steam baths. On the 
contrary, I love them. Last time I 
was in one, Gus Alonen, his buddies 
and I had a grand time. Gus is a 
character. He is past seventy, agile 
as a monkey, does carpentry and 
masonry for a living, and has been 
in jails all over the world, his last 
enforced vacation having been taken 
in Sing Sing, where he was one of 
the four guests of the Government 
together with Ben Gitlow during the 
Palmer-Lusk mass madness of the 
First World War. 

Gus took me to the steam bath he 
threw together in his back yard from 
scraps of lumber left over from 
carpentry jobs. It was quite a con- 
traption. He figured out it must have 
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cost him all of twenty-five bucks for 
fire-brick, piping and other items he 
couldn’t swipe off a job. That’s the 
capitalist system for you. You've got 
to pay and pay for everything you 
can’t lift if it’s lying around and isn’t 
nailed down. Anyway, there we were 


in Gus’s Finnish bath, and while he. 


and Umbriago were chopping up the 
kindling and starting the fire under 
the water kettle, I took out the body 
ointment I brought along for the 
occasion, a fifth of Old Snakeoil 
which went very fast and brought on 
a great glow even before the steam 
was up. 

Umbriago, by the way, is Gus’s 
and my buddy who could really 
polish it off. He was a great philan- 
thropist and was practically the sole 
support of the Old Dutch Mill on 
Crompond Road. Any time he failed 
to show up on a job, was late or 
something, we knew exactly where to 
find him. He was bound to be at the 
bar of the Old Dutch Mill, taking 
hair of the dog that bit him. Um- 
briago was always in a state of in- 
cipient reform and _ self-betterment. 
Once when Gus urged him to turn 
over a new leaf, Umbriago turned 
plaintively to him and responded in 
his lovely Finnish jabber. “Gus,” he 
said, “I'd turn over a new page, but 
there just ain’t no more pages in the 
book.” 

Gus, who is a natural-born agin- 
ner, is down on medicine. Only last 
winter, he was working on a job, 
fell down from a scaffold onto a 
rusty spike and hurt himself real bad. 
They took him to a hospital and, 
while he was weak and defenseless, 
they jabbed penicillin into him. This 
was sacrilegious violence to his life- 
long principles and the moment the 
nurses turned their backs he scooted 
out of the hospital, crawled into his 
jalopy and drove all night and all 
day to his home in the Mohegan 
colony near Peekskill. There he had 
himself a steam bath, went on an 
eighteen-day fast, no food but plenty 
of beer, and was as good as new 
again. The only thing he missed was 


an old and weather-beaten cap he 
left in the hospital in the rush of his 
mad escape. He was afraid to go 
back for it lest they jab another 
needle into him. Sam Hershkowitz 
of the Cap Makers Union got me an- 
other cap for him, and he liked it 
real well after he broke it in with 
wood shavings, plaster and carpentry 
dust. 

I tell you these things because Gus, 
Umbriago and the rest of this delight- 
ful Finnish crew are men who have 
everything and yet, somehow, they 
don’t seem to be the sort who would 
go for this Gentry floss. As a pro- 
fessional word chopper, I keep won- 
dering who would go for this white 
elephant of my trade. The only possi- 
ble suckers, it seems to me, would be 
the crowd of lushes that infest the 
Stork Club. This is the new aris- 
tocracy built up by such purveyors 
of self-glory as Winchell and his 
brood of gossip- merchants. They 


read "bout themselves in the columns, 


and pretty soon all hands get to 
thinking what a wonderful select 
breed they are, much too precious to 
mix with the poor lunks who have to 
work for a living. 

Mr. Winchell spikes their cham- 
pagne with social significance like a 
Damon Runyon Fund and then they 
get to feel that they are not only the 
top of the dunghill but even saviors 
of mankind. And all the time they go 
snooting it about and a racketeer in 
the chips or an old-time bootlegger 
becomes a mentor of society for 
them. A Negro becomes “obnoxious” 
to them, and the caste line is drawn 
on anybody the other side of the 
Stork Club, which for my money is 
just a saloon without the grace and 
warmth of the Old Dutch Mill where 
Umbriago runs out of pages to turn 
over. 

My gorsh, what stinkers these 
gentry are! If I sent a copy of Gentry 
to Gus Alonen, a man who really has 
everything because he wants nothing, 
I’m afraid he’d retch and have to go 
off again on another eighteen-day 
fast cure. 
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ESTBROOK PEGLER, the well- 

known writer for the New 
York Journal-American, has devoted 
one of his columns to a bitter attack 
on the activities of the American 
Federation of Labor abroad, especial- 
ly in Europe. Citing an article of 
mine in the American Mercury in 
which I favorably reviewed the “for- 
eign policy” of American labor, Peg- 
ler denies United States citizens the 
right to carry on political activity 
in other countries — regardless of 
whether it is directed toward demo- 
cratic or anti-democratic goals, for 
or against Communism. American 
trade unions, he contends, have no 
business interfering in labor or po- 
litical affairs anywhere in the world 
but in these United States. 

Pegler’s column is _ interesting 
chiefly as an example of passionate, 
but utterly blind, anti-Communism— 
of an apparently violent and uncom- 
promising attitude toward Stalinism 
which, in its ultimate effects, actual- 
ly serves the latter’s cause. 

In my article, I referred to the 
special “Free Trade Union Commit- 
tee” set up by the AFL to deal with 
foreign affairs. This committee has 
a sort of “Secretary of State” of its 
own and maintains six “ambassa- 
dors” abroad. Its best-known leaders 
are William Green, Matthew Woll, 
David Dubinsky and Jay Lovestone. 

All this, says Pegler, is “impudent, 
aggressive, and defiant” “mischief.” 
As for the leaders, Green is a “bel- 
lowing old faker,” Woll “an easy- 
rider on the body of labor,” and Du- 
binsky “a dictator, an arrogant, pat- 
ronizing oppressor of little people.” 
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EAST and WEST 






By David J. Dallin 


The Wrong Kind 
Of Anti-Communism 


Suppose Pegler’s ideas were gen- 
erally accepted and American unions 
never interfered in European labor 
affairs. What would the results have 
been? One way of answering that is 
to recall the general strike proclaimed 
in November 1947 in France by the 
powerful Communist-controlled Con- 
fédération Générale du Travail. The 
Communist party, recently forced out 
of the Government and under pres- 
sure from Moscow to show greater 
activity, was making its supreme bid 
for power. For several days, the fate 
of France hung in the balance. Had 
the strike succeeded and the Com- 
munists captured the Government, up- 
heaval would have resulted through- 
out Western Europe. Italy, with its 
huge Communist party, would have 
succumbed soon after; while West 
Germany, sandwiched between the 
Soviet Zone and a Communist 
France, would not have survived for 
long. 

It is impossible to say which single 
factor was decisive in breaking the 
strike, but one was certainly the 
swiftly reviving strength of non- 
Communist trade-unionism under 
Léon Jouhaux, which was greatly en- 
couraged and assisted by the AFL. 
The defeat of the strike marked a 
turning-point in postwar European 
history; since then, there have been 
no Communist-inspired attempts to 
seize power by illegal means on the 
Continent. Yet Pegler condemns the 
AFL for having taken part in these 
historic events. 

On another occasion, when Ameri- 
can arms started to arrive in Mar- 
seilles last January, the Communist 


party instructed French longshore- 
men not to unload them. This was 
another critical moment: Had the 
Communist strategy succeeded, it 
would have been immediately applied 
to all other ports where American 
troops and weapons were flowing 
into Europe. Only forthright, dra- 
matic action could turn the tide. 

Cooperating with small, indepen- 
dent non-Communist French trade- 
union groups, the AFL’s envoy in 
Europe, Irving Brown, succeeded in 
organizing “vigilance committees” 
to resist the Communists. “The agents 
of terror,” he declared publicly, “will 
have a taste of counter-terror.” It 
was not so much the material or fi- 
nancial help that saved the situation, 
but rather the effect of the American 
trade-unionists’ dynamism and fight- 
ing spirit on the discouraged French 
stevedores. The Communists with- 
drew and the unloading has pro- 
ceeded without incident dewn to the 
present. But what would have hap- 
pened if Pegler’s policy of non-inter- 
vention had been adopted? 

In the past two years, the new 
International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions has been built up to 
combat the Communist-led World 
Federation of Trade Unions. The 
latter commands millions of obedi- 
ent Communist party members 
throughout Europe as well as vast 
funds allotted by Moscow. It makes 
itself felt in the form of mass rallies, 
in the European press, in the coun- 
cils of the United Nations and, of 
course, in the trade-union movement. 
Was it vital and reasonable for Amer- 
ican labor to throw its weight into 
the other side of the scale? Or would 
it have been wiser, as Pegler sug- 
gests, to stay at home and abandon 
the field of battle to the enemy? 

If one were to ask Stalin and his 
colleagues which tendency they would 
prefer to see dominating the Ameri- 
can trade-union movement, their an- 
swer would be self-evident: So long 
as American Communism remains a 
negligible force, the best poliey from 
the Kremlin’s point of view would be 
anti-Communism a la Pegler. 














- IF WILSON CAN’T CURB INFLATION AT HOME 


Economics 


The National Planning Association asks 


ts HE NATIONAL PLANNING ASSOCIATION has again 
published an excellent statement by a group of its 
members from agriculture, business, labor and the pro- 
fessions under the heading, “The Next Stage of Foreign 
Economic Policy.” It begins with a short survey of the 
three stages of our foreign-aid policy—emergency relief, 
economic recovery, and rearmament—and very realisti- 
cally sketches its achievements and its shortcomings. It 
then asks for more fundamental solutions that we have 
so far attenspted, and explains both the concept and the 
methods that merit particular attention. 

As to concept, the NPA’s statement makes it clear that 
four changes in traditional economic relations make a re- 
turn to former “normalcy” impossible. These changes are: 

1. The decline or disappearance of economic colonial- 
ism. 

2. The growing discrepancy between American and 
European productivity. 

3. The split of the world into a Communist-controlled 
part and what we call the “free world.” 

4. The ever-increasing desire of the underprivileged 
masses for a greater share of the fruits of increased pro- 
ductivity. 

As to method, the statement asks for a complete change 
in both the aims and execution of our actual foreign-aid 
policy. It puts the finger on the growing resentment in 
Europe against further need for financial help. It also 
criticizes Section 503 of the Mutual Security Act of 1951 
—which states flatly that, after June 30, 1952, no aid 
will be given except for military purposes—as highly 
impolitic and as a probably important obstacle to the 
achievement of the very purposes for which it is osten- 
sibly designed. It is therefore necessary that our foreign 
economic policy enter upon 


“a new stage . . . which must bring into being a new 
set of organic relationships among the component 
parts of the free world, [and] which is based upon 
objective realities and conducive to progress to war- 





Oscar SCHNABEL, former Austrian Consul General at Am- 
sterdam, hes written on economics for national periodicals. 
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By Oscar Schnabel 


of Atlantic Unity 


greater integration of our foreign and domestic political and economic policies 


o] 


rant the fulfillment of popular aspirations and values.’ 


Admitting that the NPA has no ready-made blueprint 
for a new world order, the statement does indicate what 
the guiding principles and general directions for the next 
stage of our foreign economic policy should be, keeping 
in mind “the narrowing of the disparities among the free 
peoples in economic capacity, political organization and 
in the orientation of the economic, social and foreign 


policies.” 
UNIFIED POLICY NEEDED 


The problem is viewed by the NPA as both economic 
and political, which phases are so closely interrelated that 
they cannot be tackled independently of each other. An- 
other guiding principle should be the replacement of “our 
European Policy, Far Eastern Policy, Foreign Commer- 
cial Policy, Foreign Aid Policy, etc., by a single unified 
and internally consistent policy which takes full account 
of. political, military and psychological factors.” The 
statement then indicates the necessity for the “joint 
exercise of selected elements of national sovereignty 
by regional groups of countries which are sufficiently 
homogeneous in terms of economic and political institu- 
tions and of their needs and problems.” It sees the major 
function of future American contributions as the support 
of new central institutions which will be developed on a 
regional and worldwide basis. It believes that 


“during the formative period of such International 
Organizations, American aid will not only supply a 
necessary portion of the economic resources of the 
new International Institutions, it will also enhance 
their prestige and importance in the eyes of national 
governments, therefore hastening the development of 
their political strength and stability.” 


The statement fully recognizes the tremendous difh- 
culties to be encountered in the next projected stage of 
our foreign economic policy, and makes it very clear 
that, if it is to be accomplished at all, it must be placed 
above partisan politics. Similarly, the formulation of the 
changes in the institutional structure and internal rela- 
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tionships of the free world must be undertaken jointly 
with our allies and friends abroad. 

The only possibility of framing a unified American 
foreign economic policy lies in creating a National Com- 
mission consisting of appropriate executive officials, 
members of Congress and private individuals of high 
standing. It is important that the appointment and 
purpose of such a commission be given the widest 
publicity both at home and abroad. The last paragraph 
of the NPA’s statement says that 


“the test of our leadership, at home and abroad, is 
thus our ability to demonstrate to people everywhere 
that we have the insight, imagination, and courage to 
do our part in building a new world order so fitted 
to the needs and aspirations of the mid-twentieth 
century that the resulting economic well-being, military 
strength, political vitality, and high morale will make 
the free world invulnerable. The successful preparation 
and wide acceptance both at home and abroad of such 
a plan is the over-riding task of the next stage of our 
foreign policy.” 


If the suggestions of the NPA were followed, we would 
take a big step toward building sound economic and. 
consequently, the necessary psychological foundations for 
a common defense of the free world; but with all due 
respect to the excellent work accomplished by the men 
responsible for the NPA statement, personal observations 
during a recent stay in Western Europe warrant some 
critical remarks. 

It doesn’t seem to me to be right, as suggested in the 
statement, first to formulate American foreign economic 
policy and then participate in international conferences 
to work out general international agreements and the 
necessary changes in the institutional structure and eco- 
nomic and political relations of the free world. We have 
not been very fortunate with our blueprints for the 
reorganization of economic and political relations be- 
tween our friends and allies, and we must not forget that 
the only two plans which give some hope of realization— 
the Schuman Plan and the plan for a European Army— 
are European and not American in origin. We must be 
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ATLANTIC UNITY 


CONTINUED 


very careful about suggesting American plans for Europe, 
especially if implied in them is the idea that acceptance 
of made-in-America proposals will be a precondition of 
American aid. But nothing would be more detrimental to 
relations with our European friends than to attempt to 
force shotgun marriages between them. We have already 
made quite a few psychological errors of this kind in 
spite of our good intentions. 

I wonder whether well-meaning Americans who want 
Europeans to follow the example of the thirteen colonies 
realize that this makes Europeans skeptical of the sound- 
ness of American advice in general? The example of the 
thirteen colonies was emulated in nineteenth-century 
Europe when Germany and Italy achieved internal unity, 
but the unification of all Europe in the twentieth century 
cannot be accomplished as long as it is divided into two 
hostile camps. Quite apart from the economic and politi- 
cal difficulties in the way of unificatien, there is the psy- 
chological impediment inherent in the fact that, for the 
European mind, Europe is not Europe without Dresden, 
Leipzig, Prague, Budapest, not to speak of parts of Ber- 
lin and Vienna. We cannot wait until this major obstacle 
to European unification is eliminated before we build up 


the strength of the free world. 
UNITY IS DIFFICULT 


Further, it is unrealistic to speak of the regional uni- 
fication of homogeneous countries in the light of the ex- 
perience of the Benelux countries. Here we have, apart 
from tiny Luxembourg, two countries, Belgium and the 
Netherlands, as homogeneous as any independent coun- 
tries can be. They separated, after a long common history, 
only in 1830. The majority of the Belgian people speak 





‘WHITE CHAUVINISM’ 


From an article by Pettis Perry in the October issue of 
Political Affairs, ideological organ of the Communists: 


“Are we plagued with white chauvinism, subtle and con- 
cealed, as our Resolution indicated? Yes, comrades, and 
in many forms. We have not only hidden and subtle 
chauvinism, but all too numerous evidences of open and 
crass white chauvinism. ... It is reported that at the 
great peace conference in Chicago, many white progres- 
sives and even a few Communists were constantly com- 
plaining: ‘There are so many Negroes wherever you 
look. They are on all kinds of committees.’ What these 
people failed to see was that the large Negro attendance 
spelled the growing strength of the peace movement. .. . 
Many white progressives, among them Communists, at- 
tempt to set themselves up as experts on the efficiency 
and integrity of Negro leadership. More often than not, 
it is these very people who are quite ready to rationalize 
the existing white chauvinism. ... The tendency goes 
so far that if two or three Negro trade-union function- 
aries go to lunch together, this is . . . regarded as evi- 
dence of ‘factionalism’ or ‘bourgeois nationalism’.” 





the same language as the Dutch; a very large minority 
of the Dutch people share the Roman Catholic religion 
of their Belgian neighbors. Both countries are very dense- 
ly populated and have an excellent record of cultural and 
economic achievements; both are really trying hard to 
make the Benelux idea a living reality. Yet, up to now, 
they have not succeeded in overcoming basic economic 
obstacles due to the fact that the war and its aftermath 
deprived Holland of most of its colonies, while Belgium 
not only retained the Congo but draws unexpected dollar 
resources from it (thanks to the fact that the Congo is 
the most important producer of the raw materials for 
atomic energy). 

We also must not forget that it is only thirty-odd years 
ago that the Austro-Hungarian monarchy—an economic 
unit as nearly self-supporting as any regional combine 
may be expected to be—was dissolved. Nationalism 
proved to be stronger than economic reason. 

We must understand the point of view of the British 
that their relations with Europe have to be squared away 
with their vital and close relations with the Common- 
wealth. We must understand, further, that the Scandina- 
vian countries and Holland, for instance, have much closer 
economic and political ties with Great Britain and the 
United States than with most of the countries on the 
European Continent. Whether we like it or not, these 
and other countries will find it easier to submerge their 
sovereign rights within an Atlantic Community under the 
leadership of the United States than with distant Euro- 
pean countries with whom they have only very limited 
relations. 

To make NPA’s suggested National Commission really 
efficient, it would not be enough to have it deal only 
with American foreign economic policy—our relationship 
with our allies and friends is also influenced by economic 
matters which we consider to be solely internal. Yet no 
event, not even the beginning of European rearmament, 
has had as deleterious an effect upon economic condi- 
tions in Europe as the inflationary trend in America 
since the outbreak of the Korean War. American business, 
as well as American labor, will have to take note of the 
fact that what formerly were problems to be solved be- 
tween themselves have acquired worldwide ramifications 
and can, therefore, impinge upon our international re- 
lations to our detriment. 

Finally, we ought to realize that our advice to Europe, 
on matters such as the liberalization of inter-European 
trade and the lowering of customs and other barriers, 
will be truly persuasive when the U.S. proves, by example, 
that it is willing to do likewise. As long as we persist in 
legislative or administrative actions prohibiting or cur- 
tailing the importation of such vital European export 
commodities as, say, cheese, the many millions of dollars 
we spend on propagandizing for a united Europe will 
be in vain. To avoid such errors should be the first 
concern of the suggested National Commission. 
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CHAMBERLIN 


HE LATEST VOLUME in Winston 

Churchill’s chronicle of the war 
(Closing The Ring, Houghton Mifflin, 
$6.00) covers the year which pre- 
ceded the landing in France in June 
1944. The tide of combat, which had 
clearly turned against the Axis at 
Stalingrad and El Alamein, was flow- 
ing steadily in favor of the Allies 
during this period. A vivid descrip- 
tion of the atmosphere on the eve of 
Eisenhower’s great expedition pro- 
vides the volume’s climax. Churchill, 
then seventy, was eager to board a 
warship and could only be restrained 
by a friendly but firm command from 
King George. 

One is repeatedly impressed by the 
manysidedness of Churchill’s char- 
acter. On his back with pneumonia 
in Marakech after the Cairo and Teh- 
eran conferences, he relaxed by hav- 


| ing his daughter Sarah read Pride 


and Prejudice to him. He expresses 
a thought which has probably oc- 
curred to many other readers of Jane 
Austen, whose novels deal with the 
period of the Napoleonic Wars: 


“What calm lives they had, those 
people. No worries about the 
French Revolution, or the crashing 
struggle of the Napoleonic Wars. 
Only manners controlling natural 
passion as far as they could, to- 
gether with cultured explanations 
of any mischances.” 


But Jane Austen was only a fleet- 
ing interlude in a drama of war and 
politics. The most important event 
described in this volume is the Teher- 
an meeting. Churchill’s account of it 
is bluntly candid; it is certainly not 
calculated to refute the impression 
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By William Henry Chamberlin 


Churchill Continues 
His Memoirs 


that the Western representatives cut a 
poor figure in their first contact with 
the Soviet dictator. 

Roosevelt seems to have been mor- 
bidly afraid that Stalin would resent 
any appearance of Anglo-American 
“ganging up.” Actually, a firm dis- 
play of Anglo-American unity would 
have impressed Stalin, always mind- 
ful of power realities, and might have 
induced him to moderate his de- 
mands. But what was he to think 
when Roosevelt and Churchill both 
came to him and sought private 
interviews? 

Indeed, Stalin’s task at Tehesan 
must have been easy beyond his 
dreams. As Churchill tells the story, 
Stalin did not have to pound the 
table or threaten to quit the war in 
order to have Poland offered to him 
on a silver platter. Churchill went 
to Stalin and, on his own initiative, 
suggested that Poland might “move 
westward,” illustrating the idea with 
a movement of matchsticks. 

That this grotesque mutilation of 
Poland’s historic frontiers, with 
“compensation” in the West for what 
was lost in the East, was an out- 
rageous violation of all the principles 
for which the Western powers pro- 
fessed to be fighting and was bound 
to inflict indescribable misery on 
millions of human beings, both Poles 
and Germans, never seems to have 
occurred to Churchill. The testimony 
of Jan Ciechanowski, Stanislaw Miko- 
lajezyk and other Polish spokesmen 
that their country was treated with 
callous cynicism is fully borne out by 
Churchill’s own account of Teheran, 
which was the curtain-raiser for the 


final great betrayal at Yalta in 1945. 
Roosevelt’s two principal contribu- 
tions at Teheran were a proposal that 
world order after the war should be 
assured by four “policemen,” the 
United States, Great Britain, the 
Soviet Union and China, and a 
scheme for splitting Germany into 
seven fragments. Churchill describes 
with well-justified disgust the scene 
at a banquet when Elliott Roosevelt 
barged in and enthusiastically en- 
dorsed a proposal by Stalin to kill 
50,000 German officers and _ techni- 
cians at the end of the war. Churchill 
was so indignant that he left the 
room, and only returned when Stalin 
and Molotov assured him that they 
were only joking. But, as he says, 
“I was not then, and am not now, 
fully convinced that there was no 
serious intent lurking behind.” 

Like the preceding volumes, Clos- 
ing the Ring is panoramic in its 
sweep. One finds the stories, packed 
with documents, of the Italian cam- 
paign, the fighting on the Pacific 
islands, the tragi-comic Greek mutiny, 
the betrayal of Mikhailovich for Tito, 
the curbing of the U-boats, the psy- 
chological adjustments with General 
de Gaulle. 

But this volume falls somewhat 
short of the dramatic appeal of some 
of its predecessors, notably Their 
Finest Hour. There seems to be a let- 
down in style, as well as in moral 
grandeur, from the Churchill who 
defied the Nazi colossus to the 
Churchill who handed over Poland to 
Stalin. Quite naturally, the author is 
so absorbed in recalling what was 
done that he has little time to spare 
for thinking what it was all leading 
to. Only occasionally is there a topi- 
cal note, as in this judgment on the 
sequel to Teheran: 


“The Polish frontiers exist only 
in name, and Poland lies quivering 
in the Russian-Communist grip. 
Germany has indeed been parti- 
tioned, but only by a_ hideous 
division into zones of military oc- 


cupation. About this tragedy, it 
can only be said: ‘IT NOT 
LAs: 
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WRITERS and WRITING 


Two Variations on an American Theme 


Turn West, Turn East: Mark Twain and Henry James. 


By Henry Seidel Canby. 
Houghton Mifflin. 318 pp. $3.50. 


Wuart ts the American theme? All 
the world recognizes our unique na- 
much of the 
world disagrees about its value, its 
Possibly 


there is more agreement that what 


tional character, and 


intent, even its quiddity. 


makes America and Americans dis- 
tinct from other aspects of our cul- 
ture is a variety of innocence. Some 
might call it a naiveté, others a kind 
of complacency; many see it as a 
type of puritanical, self-destructive 
morality. Few foreigners wholly like 
us. Few of us like ourselves. 


It is Dr. Canby’s fascinating thesis . 


that Mark Twain and Henry James 
“will live in literature by best describ- 
ing what each called American inno- 
cence for an increasingly curious 
world.” Of our American 
theme is nothing but the actual stuff 
of the ambiguity of our international 
role. And in talking about the basic 


course, 


national similarity, despite the super- 
ficial personal dissimilarity, of James 
and Twain, Dr. Canby is attempting 
to criticize the essential and _para- 
doxical duality of American life. 

Mark Twain is the author of 
Huckleberry Finn, Life On The Mis- 
sissippi and a few other books that 
are still widely read. He was the 
most popular humorist of America 
in the nineteenth century and one of 
the most popular authors in the 
English language. Anyone who has 
attempted to read his collected works 
knows how dull and contentious, how 
artificial and even vulgar much of 
his work is—and, as Dr. Canby ad- 
mits, he was so little the conscious 
novelist as to all but ruin the last 
pages of Huckleberry Finn, 
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Henry James, by even the end of 
his century, was one of the least-read 
of the great novelists. Today most of 
his novels are valued highly by those 
of us who still read seriously—say, 
fifty thousand people. Yet the influ- 
ence of this élite is great enongh so 
that James’s reputation is in the as- 
cendant in the East, while Twain's 
sinks in the West. 

Mark Twain was one of the first 
American writers to espouse the cult 
of experience. He was a child in a 
town that had been claimed from the 
wilderness within a generation; he 
became a pilot on the river. a dilet- 
tante miner in Nevada and Cali- 
fornia, a world-traveler, entertainer, 
publisher, entrepreneur and even a 
religious moralist. 

Henry James was the first Ameri- 
can writer to become a professional 
expatriate. Born in New York, he 
had as father the most radical Trans- 
cendentalist, as a brother the popu- 
larizer of Pragmatism, as a sister a 
schizophrenic. He wrote ever more 
experimental novels (experimental in 
the sense that they discovered new 
moral perceptions) which were each 
farther removed from the detail of 
American life and each closer to the 
center of our maze of spirit. 

Henry was the Observer and Mark 
the Doer. Yet Henry did more in 
his novels and Mark observed more 
—in other words, Henry withdrew to 
write novels consisting of cycles of 
scenes, like a series of rituals, which 
led the reader to a climax, like an 
altar, where his innocence was sacri- 
ficed: but Mark participated, writing 
and living the life of a picaro, piling 
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concrete example upon eccentric fact, 
until the reader was ambushed by , 
the screaming Indians of American | 
reality. It is the particularity of 
Hannibal, the wheelhouse on the | 
steamboat, the raft, the cemetery. that | 
you remember in Twain; you tend} 
to overlook his moralizing or to skip; 
it. James never created a character 
who left a strong visual impression; 
but who, once having lived it, can 
forget the moral dilemma of Maisie? 

Dr. Canby, I fear, for one. Or else, 





perhaps, he never understood what 
Maisie did about what she knew. His 
judgment is that this novel is “clever” 
and “dry.” He dismisses The Awk- 
ward Age, along with What Maisie 
Knew, as “rhetorical.” And he finds 
Pudd’nhead Wilson “a step in the 
decline” of Mark’s genius, and 4 
Connecticut Yankee At King Arthur's 
Court “the last display of his creative 
powers in full strength.” And at the 
end he badly flubs the task of evalu- 
ating the work of two men whose 





lives he has found parallel. 

The idea that “the American way 
of life is a European culture sur- 
prisingly altered by a turn to the 
West. . .” 


Nuhn has already written a book 


is not a new one: Ferner 


upon it. The concept of innocence as 
essential to the American character, 
as understood by Dr. Canby, could 
not have been applied to Twain if 
James had not first expressed it in 
And, again, the magne: 
tism of the East and the West is 
perhaps a literary expression of the 
historical thesis, ably developed by 
Arthur Schlesinger Jr., that the 
American culture evolved out of com 


his novels. 
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flict between Hamiltonian and Jeffer- 
sonian democracy, Tidelands and 
Backwoods. Finally, Van Wyck 
Brooks long ago said in one sentence 
most of what Dr. Canby labors to 
say in this entire volume (as far as 
actual criticism of his authors’ novels 
goes) : 


“In effect, an examination of 
American literature will show, I 
think, that those of our writers 
who have possessed a vivid per- 
sonal genius have been paralyzed 


by a want of a social background, 
while those who have possessed a 
vivid social genius have been 
equally unable to develop their 
personalities.” (Italics mine.) 


It is the old problem of biographi- 
cal criticism: how to treat biographi- 
cally of men while dealing critically 
of letters. Dr. Canby’s literary in- 
sights are derivative, but his book is 
sound if read as two popular biog- 
raphies of literary men whose lives 
expressed the duality of our national 


character. And he has started’ at 
least one hare in my mind: Is our 
trait of self-deprecation, even to the 
expense of our tradition and identity 
as a nation, a defense against a split 
in our national character? Do those 
of us who are “liberals” prefer the 
frontier of other cultures and minori- 
ties, the particularity of the exotic, 
to our own material prosperity and 
moral fervor? Must our innocence as 
a nation remain a flight from our 
responsibilities as a culture? 





The Washington Madhouse of World War Il 


The Struggle for Survival. 
By Eliot Janeway. 
Yale. 382 pp. $5.00. 


WHENEVER THIS REVIEWER visited 
Washington during the war, He would 
invariably be told that the greatest 
impediment to a vast output of guns 
was none other than FDR himself. 
The fabulous Rooseveltian penchant 
for scrambling and extemporane- 
ously unscrambling agencies did 
more, it was said, to hinder the de- 
velopment of a war-production pro- 
gram than all the bottlenecks that 
ever flowed out of Pentagon-on-the- 
Potomac. 

This harsh view is contradicted by 
Eliot Janeway, who, in this lively 
history of the 1939-1945 war effort, 
asserts that there was method in the 
maddening Presidential bumbling. 
Roosevelt, says the author, gambled 
that a democratic society so richly 
endowed with material wealth would 
be able to generate so powerful a 
momentum that the “home front 
would win the war as fast as the war 
could set it in motion.” This, con- 
tinues Janeway, was based not only 
on a great faith in democracy but on 
a practical outlook in which the poli- 
tician in FDR acted as a governor on 
unbridled idealism. Roosevelt used 
incompetents so long as they served 
his political aims, and he organized, 
reorganized and manipulated agen- 
cies and men until it was clear that 
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his standard was a double one—pro- 
fessional politics and amateurish 
techniques. Yet there was always 
implicit in these operations, insists 
Janeway, a faith that the people 
would do the job that had to be done. 
When the emergency began, Jane- 
way remarks, FDR did not have 
everything his own way. He had to 
steer shrewdly between friend and 
foe, and, after a while, would step in 
with a flourish and force a compro- 
mise to attain more than half of 
what he wanted in the first place. In 
this way, he divided the War De- 
partment between Woodring and 
Louis Johnson and made himself the 
ultimate arbiter of crucial questions. 
In this way, too, he handled Mac- 
Arthur with consummate craftsman- 
ship and raised Marshall to a point 
where he, FDR, could reach to con- 
trol the apparatus of defense. 
Janeway relates with much sus- 
tained interest, and with just enough 
of a tone of omniscience to give his 
recital the aura of authority, the fre- 
quent manipulations which estab- 
lished in rapid-fire succession a 
myriad of wartime agencies. He de- 
scribes the War Resources Board, 
headed by Edward R. Stettinius Jr., 
as a kind of trial balloon sent up by 
Roosevelt as a first experiment in 


agency juggling. He makes the feuds 
and counter-feuds among Ickes, 
Johnson, Baruch, Jesse Jones and 
Donald Nelson sound like a collec- 
tion of Machiavellian maneuvers 
transplanted from sixteenth-century 
Florence. Frankfurter, he says, 
“gloried in a power that was per- 
sonal and was exercised over the 
elite at close quarters. . . . No ward 
heeler ever patrolled the neighbor- 
hood saloons as energetically and 
with as businesslike a sense of de- 
tail as Frankfurter did the nation’s 
salons.” Baruch had a “passion for 
playing the insider ex-officio with 
everybody and [a] wariness of be- 
coming identified with anybody.” 
James Forrestal, who was aide to 
Frank Knox in the Navy Department, 
“was fascinated by politicians and 
defiant of politics . . . a lone wolf, 
foredoomed, perhaps, to frustration 
and despair.” These remarks illus- 
trate the kind of acid history that 
Janeway writes. Together with the 
frequent verbal beatings adminis- 
tered to Stettinius and Nelson, it 
makes fascinating reading. But one 
may justifiably wonder how accurate 
as chronicle such a highly personal 
account can be. 

Right from the start, we are told, 
Washington exhibited a remarkable 
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WASHINGTON 


CONTINUED 


propensity for fouling its lines: The 
War Resources Board got itself tor- 
pedoed because it ignored both labor 
and agriculture; Roosevelt did noth- 
ing with the Baruch plan for mobili- 
zation because he feared militarism; 
a program for foreign-trade control 
was completely lacking; and labor 
prepared to spend the war “in a state 
of sullen if prosperous resentment 
against being regarded as a neces- 
sary evil.” In the meantime, Hitler 
conquered Europe while Japan got 
ready to conquer Asia. 

During this period, the great need 
was for more production. Yet 
Roosevelt continued to fumble. Wil- 
liam Knudsen, a good man in a fac- 
tory, was put in charge of the De- 
fense Commission and was, of course, 
eventually bounced upstairs into a 
generalship. However, the Commis- 
sion did try to bring labor into the 
defense effort in the person of Sidney 
Hillman, as well as agriculture and 
the consumer, and it did get itself re- 
organized into agencies for priorities 
and price control. 

The tale of how the United States 
finally built a huge production pro- 
gram that supplied both guns and 
butter can only be called bizarre. 
There were the big farm organiza- 
tions that thought parity prices and 
their own postwar economic position 
more important than the national se- 
curity. There were the big corpora- 
tions that wouldn’t expand unless 
they could write off their war plants 
in five years. There were the rail- 
roads that were so fearful of post- 
war excess capacity that they almost 
failed in their wartime tasks. There 
was Jesse Jones, the self-righteous 
one-man bottleneck who ran the RFC 
like a pawnbroker. There was 
Thurman Arnold waving the big 
stick and stridently proclaiming his 
love for the small businessman. And 
above all the tumult there hovered 
FDR, protecting his own position 
while assuring the country that it 
could win the war in the democratic 
way. Roosevelt was great, says 
Janeway, because he countered the 
totalitarianism of Germany and Ja- 


pan with the “unorganized momen- 
tum” of America. 

There are doubtless many critics 
who would offer a less generous esti- 
mate of FDR’s career. The chaotic 
way in which the home front was or- 
ganized and the patent fact that 
Roosevelt had little to do with the 
real accomplishments leads to the im- 


pression that the success gained at 
that time cannot wholly be attributed 
to Presidential sagacity and foresight, 
Mr. Janeway’s story nevertheless is a 
good one and worth reading; and it 
is well to have the hectic history of 
the period retold now, when we are 
going through a very much parallel 
experience. 





Britain’s ‘Common Man’ Premier 


Lloyd George. 
By Thomas Jones. 
Harvard. 330 pp. $5.00. 


AT TIMES OF CRISIS, Britain has 
been fortunate in having leaders cap- 
able of creating meaning and pur- 
posefulness out of muddle and inde- 
cision. Twice during the present 
century, the nation has thrown up 
wartime Prime Ministers endowed 
with administrative genius: In World 
War II, Mr. Churchill’s courage and 
defiance rallied the country when it 
stood alone against the onslaught of 
a seemingly invincible enemy. 
Twenty-five years earlier, the tireless 
energy and immense self-confidence 
of David Lloyd George won him the 
respect of the world as an “architect 
of victory.” Both men _ possessed 
such rare qualities of leadership as 
an intuitive ability to understand 
and interpret the feeling of the na- 
tion; a capacity for unceasing mental 
activity ranging over every aspect of 
the war effort; and, not least, sheer 
will power and the gift of a dominat- 
ing personality. 

There were, of course, contrasts 
which distinguished the two states- 
men, caused by differences in their 
respective origins and backgrounds. 
Mr. Churchill comes from the tradi- 
tional ruling class which has pro- 
vided Britain with gifted adminis- 
trators for many centuries. Lloyd 
George, on the other hand, was born 
on the wrong side of the tracks and 
raised by a shoemaker in a tiny 
Welsh village. He claimed to be the 
first representative of the “common 
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man” ever to reach the office of 
Prime Minister. 

The fiery “Welsh Wizard” never 
forgot his humble origin. There 
seems little doubt that the frustra- 
tions he experienced in his youth 
molded his political career and led 
him to advocate drastic social and 
financial reforms. Despite his con- 
viction that “all down history nine- 
tenths of mankind have been grind- 
ing corn for the remaining tenth— 
and been paid with the husks and 
bidden to thank God,” he was not a 
Socialist. For all the radical speech- 
es in which he castigated the land- 
lords and armament manufacturers, 
he never saw eye to eye with the 
Laborites. Nevertheless, he was con- 
vinced that social revolution could be 
anticipated — and prevented — by 
transferring a portion of the national 
income from the privileged to the 
underprivileged classes. 

As Thomas Jones points out in his 
new biography of the Welsh states- 
man, Lloyd George was one of the 
pioneers of the “Welfare State.” He 
followed up his National Insurance 
Act of 1911—the nation’s first com- 
prehensive program of social legisla- 
tion—with a series of measures deal- 
ing with health, housing, education, 
employment and wages. This cul- 
minated with the Labor party’s sub- 
sequent expansion of state-sponsored 
social services to embrace full em- 
ployment, family allowances and the 
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national health service. 
considers that: 


Mr. Jones 


“the Insurance Acts for which he 
[Lloyd George] was mainly re- 
sponsible were the greatest meas- 
ures of social reform ever placed 
upon the statute book and made 
smooth the transition to the Wel- 
fare State . . . his social measures 
laid the foundation of the subse- 
quent structure of social secur- 
eg 
Whatever greatness future his- 
torians will find in David Lloyd 
George, it is not likely to be in his 
role as a maker of the peace. The 
failure of the Versailles Treaty was 
not his alone; but, as one of the key 
participants in the Conference, he 
will not escape censure for his share 
in framing it. Undoubtedly a great 
organizer in time of war, as Mr. 


Jones’s biography amply shows, Lloyd 
George was totally unsuited for the 
task of rebuilding a world which had 
fallen in ruins. 

In fact, the Lloyd George of the 
postwar era shows serious defects of 
character, including, as Mr. Jones ad- 
mits, “a too adroit opportunism.” 
The great world figure who led Brit- 
ain to victory dwindled to the pigmy 
stature of a mere politician cam- 
paigning for votes when Lloyd 
George engineered the “Coupon Elec- 
tion” of 1918. Conscious of the 
popular clamor for reparations on a 
vast scale, he had the audacity to tell 
the electorate, “We have an absolute 
right to demand the whole cost of the 
War from Germany . . . we propose 
to demand the whole cost . . . [and] 
the Committee appointed by the Brit- 


ish Cabinet believe that it can be 
done.” 

Mr. Jones tries to show Lloyd 
George in the most favorable pos- 
sible light and concludes that his 
fellow-countryman “was not content 
to be, as many politicians are, a vol- 
uble prophet of platitudes.” This 
just won’t do. Lloyd George, whose 
worst failing was his incapacity to 
see the deadly menace of a resurgent 
German militarism, was content to 
prophesy, after his visit to Hitler 
in 1936, that “the Germans have 
definitely made up their minds never 
to quarrel with us again.” In his 
preface, Mr. Jones states that he does 
not believe that he has suceeded in 
ridding himself of prejudice and par- 
tiality in writing this book. The 
reader can only agree. 





An Anthology of U.S. Communism 


The Communist Problem in America. 


Edited by Edward E. Palmer. 
Crowell. 496 pp. $3.75. 


THIS COLLECTION of readings, ac- 
cording to its editor, Professor Ed- 
ward E. Palmer of Syracuse Univer- 
sity, is designed “to help the student 
or layman in his effort to become 
better able to recognize and under- 
stand the Communist problem in 
America.” And the problem is seen 
rightly as that of countering effec- 
tively the machinations of a con- 
spiratorial insurrectionary movement 
whose direction is supplied by an 
alien tyranny, while preserving the 
conditions of honest dissent and 
above-board opposition. 

The volume is divided into four 
parts. The selections in Part I were 
chosen “with a view to furnishing 
the reader with the essential parts of 
the basic explanations of Communist 
strategy and tactics as they have been 
formulated in the fundamental docu- 
ments of World Communism.” Part 
II aims “to give the reader some in- 
sight into the development and the 
nature of the Communist party in the 
United States, its goals and mission, 
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and its connection with the Krem- 
lin.” Part III suggests “the impact 
of the Communist problem on some 
of the principal American institu- 
tions,” including the schools, trade 
unions, political parties and other 
private and public bodies. Part IV 
has been edited “to help the reader 
understand the extent to which we 
have attempted a solution to the Com- 
munist problem by formal means [as 
opposed to the informal techniques 
discussed in Part III] and the prob- 
lems arising from these measures.” 

Professor Palmer has set quite a 
task for himself, and it comes as no 
surprise that he has not been entirely 
successful. The “readings” in Part I 
are taken primarily from official 
Communist pronouncements: The 
Communist Manifesto, two statements 
by Lenin, four by Stalin, one each by 
Zhdanov and Vishinsky, and others 
from official sources. Absent are 
documents concerning the Stalin- 
Trotsky controversy, the Moscow 
trials of the middle and late 1930s, 


and the famed “Twenty-one Points” 
laid down by the Communist Inter- 
national as a condition for affiliation 
shortly after the Bolshevik power- 
grab in 1917. The total effect of this 
uneven selection is to give the Com- 
munist movement a unity and con- 
sistency which it never had. 

Even more imbalanced are the 
selections included in Part II. The 
chapter, “USA: Target Number 
One,” from Martin Ebon’s World 
Communism Today includes such 
statements as “Whatever Communist 
apparatus exists anywhere abroad 
can be found on a larger scale on 
American soil.” One wonders by just 
what criteria Professor Palmer 
selected Max Eastman’s foreword to 
Benjamin Gitlow’s The Whole of 
Their Lives for reproduction here. It 
is offered as an example of how the 
Communist International refused to 
brook “exceptionalism” among any 
of the affiliated sections. Certainly 
this aspect of the Communist move- 
ment could have been much better 
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documented. Part II is weakened 
further by the failure to include more 
official documents of the Communist 
party itself. Very revealing, for ex- 
ample, would have been excerpts 
from the so-called “debate” on the 
Duclos Letter in June 1945. Only 
the party’s Constitution and By-Laws 
(as of 1939) are reproduced. 

Lacking also in this part is any- 
thing but the most off-hand informa- 
tion of the psychology of the party 
devotee, in a 
book which aims at promoting an un- 
derstanding not only of the general 
program, but of the tactics and 
methods of the Communist move- 
ment. Professor Palmer would have 
done well to have included Rosen- 
berg’s “The Communist: His Men- 
tality and His Morals.” 

Part III, which deals with informal 
solutions of the Communist problem, 
repeats portions of the great debate 
on how best to counter the under- 
mining efforts of the party in Ameri- 
can schools, trade unions and politi- 
cal movements. Professor Palmer is 
aware that here the disagreement is 
sharp and that honest men have many 
deep and honest differences. Most 
of the items reproduced here will be 
familiar to readers of THE NEW 
LEADER. Outstanding in this group 
are the pieces by Meiklejohn, Hook, 
Pitzele, Jackson, and the humorous 
but penetrating account of Commu- 
nists in the UAW by Clayton W. 
Fountain. 

The most glaring single shortcom- 
ing of the book, in the opinion of 
the reviewer, is the failure to consid- 
er the Communist party’s program 
for racial and ethnic minorities in 
the United States, especially the 
Negro. It is difficult to understand 
how some significant reference to 
this matter, which has occupied a 
commanding position in Communist 
activity in this country for the past 
quarter of a century, was avoided. 

Part IV deals with efforts to solve 
the Communist problem through 
legislative and administrative means. 
It includes excerpts from the Report 
on the Cemmunist Party of the 


a serious omission 
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United States prepared by the House 
Un-American Activities Committee of 
the 80th Congress, the Smith Act, a 
summary of the Internal Security Act 
of 1950, and articles by Russell 
Porter, Homer Ferguson, Karl 
Mundt and Arthur E. Sutherland Jr. 
An appendix containing a list of 
Communist’ organizations, Commu- 
nist-front organizations, and publica- 
tions which have been cited as Com- 


munist or Communist-front is in. 
cluded. The index, technically, is a 
good one. 

There is a Communist problem in 
America, and Professor Palmer has 
tried to suggest its many dimensions, 
It is regrettable that a book contain. 
ing some five hundred pages and sell- 
ing for only $3.75 in these days of 
high prices has realized only a small 
portion of its declared purpose. 





Russell in a Nutshell 


The Wit and Wisdom of Bertrand Russell. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by Lester E. Denonn. 


Beacon. 136 pp. $2.00. 


HAMLET CLAIMED that he could be 
bounded in a nutshell and yet think 
himself a king of infinite space. This 
feat of imagination is perhaps easier 
to perform than Lester Denonn’s 
scholarly feat of bounding Bertrand 
Russell in a 136-page book in order 


‘to introduce the thought-shy reader 


to an intellectual star of the first 
magnitude. 

Mr. Denonn’s brief, informative 
sketch of Russell’s life is followed by 
a body of quotations classified un- 
der subject headings in alphabetical 
order. We thus enjoy the philosoph- 
er’s pithy judgments or felicitous 
on forty-four different 
topics ranging from Art, Competi- 
tion, and the Family, through Fas- 
cism, Instinct, and Machines, down 
to Religion, Sex Education, and War. 
Every quotation bears the stamp of 
the conscientious objector to dead 
ideas, fossil practices, and obsolete 
institutions. The initiated will not be 
surprised to hear Russell decare that 
insight comes before reason in the 
process by which a genius discovers 
new truths. But the uninformed read- 
er, who imagines a great philosopher 
to be all brain and no heart, may be 
startled to find Russell saying: “I be- 
lieve that there is an element of wis- 
dom to be learned from the mystical 
way of feeling”; or, “Instinct, mind, 
and spirit are all essential to a full 


comments 
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life”; or, “Often and often, marriage 
hardly differs from prostitution, ex- 
cept in being harder to escape from”; 
or again, “The sphere of values lies 
outside science, except in so far as 
science consists in the pursuit of 
knowledge.” These sayings, as Mr. 
Denonn points out, show how their 
author challenges accepted ideas in 
every field. They also remind us that 
Bertrand Russell is not only a special- 
ist in symbolic logic, but a social re- 
former who has suffered public hos- 
tility and imprisonment for practicing 
the reforms he preaches. 

As the editor has carefully ar- 
ranged the excerpts in the chronolo- 
gical order of their first publication, 
we can readily follow the change or 
growth of Russell’s thought on every 
topic as that topic comes along. 
Change nearly always means growth 
in the case of a genius of Russell’s 
rank. But if his first shot hits the 
bull’s eye, he naturally repeats the 
performance. For example, the sec- 
ond quotation under “Power” reads: 
“If Power is bad, as it seems to be, 
let us reject it from our hearts. In 
this lies Man’s true freedom.” This 
idea—that power is always vicious 
when exercised, for purely personal 
ends, by one man over others or over 
the community—is a recurrent theme 
which Russell never qualifies in his 
later discussions of the world scene. 


The New Leader 
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By Léo Sauvage 


Rommel Through 
The Seventh Veil 


HE Desert Fox has finished its 

Broadway run and is starting its 
tour of the local houses. It is by no 
means too late to take a close look 
at this 20th Century-Fox epic to the 
glory of Field Marshal Rommel. 

We all recognize the fact that the 
cinema has its own dynamism. It 
exaggerates the points which are 
made in its shots. It causes us to 
forget, for the moment, the aspects 
that are omitted. By the rhythm 
which it induces in the onlooker, it is 
able to start a veritable tidal wave of 
emotion. In The Desert Fox, the 
images presented may, separately, 
reveal no unfair tipping of the emo- 
tional scales. But the manner in 
which they are combined on the 
screen, the total effect, increasingly 
favors Rommel and his colleagues. 

Rommel, we are told, was a brave 
man. He loved his wife. And this 
admirable lady had a quite proper 
affection for her son, a typical Ger- 
man youth constantly dreaming of 
the time when he should march in 
his father’s footsteps. I freely admit 
that this picture of pleasant family 
life is utterly convincing. But the 
final impression left with the spec- 
tator depends less upon the family 
than upon the framework within 
which it is exhibited. 

Suppose, for example, that while 
recording this tender domestic scene, 
the camera had turned a little to the 
right or the left and included a con- 
centration camp, a Luftwaffe squad- 
ron reducing Coventry to rubble or 


Leo SauvacE is New York correspon- 
dent of the Paris newspaper Le Fig- 
aro and a noted French movie critic. 
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the fieldboots beating on the pave- 
ment of Paris. Then there would 
have been instantly suggested to 
American spectators the millions of 
lives destroyed by the kind fathers 
of German families. But instead, the 
hero, to save this family which is so 
dear to him, takes his departure at 
the end of the play with head held 
high, and the ladies all raise their 
handkerchiefs to their eyes. 

Or take another example. I am 
quite willing to believe that Nunnally 
Johnson carefully verified his facts 
when he showed us Rommel leaving 
the hospital against physicians’ or- 
ders in order to return to Africa. 
But Nunnally Johnson and Henry 
Hathaway are veterans of what may 
be called the epic type of military 
film. Did the idea never once occur 
to them that the spectator viewing 
their hero, suffering but sublime in 
the midst of the battle, might identify 
himself with Rommel as seen in the 
virile features of James Mason? 

I am sure that this was not the 
effect aimed at by the authors. But 
when they speak of Rommel “electri- 
fying the world,” one naturally asks 
himself if their love for him has not 
got out of hand. One’s suspicions are 
increased by the fact that this love 
also embraces other German military 
leaders. There is Von Rundstedt, for 
example, whose name no Frenchman 
can forget after having seen it affixed 
to the posters announcing the execu- 
tion of hostages. It will be a little 
difficult to whip up sympathy for this 
fine old man who was subjected to 
the humiliation of taking orders from 
a vulgar “Austrian corporal.” 

Ah, this crude and alien corporal! 





Here, finally, we have the dominant 
idea, the central thesis of The Desert 
Fox. Point one: Rommel was a mili- 
tary genius capable of holding his 
own against ?!l the Auchinlecks and 
Eisenhowers in the world. Point two: 
Hitler never attended the Potsdam 
military academy, he never even got 
beyond his corporal’s stripes and, 
worst of all, he belonged by birth to 
the low-down Slavo-Balkan tribes 
marked out from the start to shine 
the boots of their Junker superiors. 
Point three: It was this outland cor- 
poral who gave orders to Rommel 
and Von Rundstedt. Point four: The 
result was the defeat of Germany. 

In some of the advance publicity, 
it was said that the purpose of this 
picture was to “rip aside the curtain 
on the corruption and duplicity with- 
in the Hitler regime.” They must 
have been talking about some other 
film. In the picture now before the 
public, there is no question of cor- 
ruption or of anything but the mili- 
tary incompetence of Hitler weighing 
down upon his poor generals. As 
James Mason said in an interview, 
the decisive moment in the life of 
Rommel was when “he realized that 
this other fellow was destroying the 
whole thing, this great military ma- 
chine he’d helped to build.” 

It was for this reason, and this 
alone, that Rommel finished by 
breaking the oath of fealty to the 
Fuehrer, this “other fellow” who had 
to disappear if Germany was to have 
any chance of winning the war. It 
was not the world that Rommel 
planned to liberate from the curse of 
Hitler, not Europe, not even non- 
Nazi Germany, but the Wehrmacht. 

This is the lesson of The Desert 
Fox which will soon be brought 
home to the people of Western Ger- 
many in their cinema houses. These 
Germans are to be shown that if 
Hitler had been content not to mess 
with matters of strategy which were 
beyond him, his generals would have 
won the war and all would have been 
for the best in the best of all possible 
worlds. 






LIST 


HE VARIOUS TYPES of preferential 

sound on records which I tried 
to describe in my last column can be 
found on some of the records of al- 
most every company. But since re- 
cording is moving away more and 
more from the hit-and-miss method, 
you are likely to detect a character- 
istic sound in records bearing the 
same label. 

Before I go into the details of 
specific characteristics, I would like 
to deal with two points. One is the 
theory that an exquisitely balanced 
record will sound inferior to a hap- 
hazard record on an inexpensive re- 
production unit because the machine 
has a tendency to emphasize the bass. 
This is quite unfounded. While it is 
true that inexpensive machines have 
an overdose of bass, it is equally true 
that, on an inexpensive phonograph, 
a sharply defined recording will bring 
out more essential characteristics than 
a poorly produced disc. On the other 
hand, if a company deliberately sets 
out to satisfy the mass consumer 
rather than the finicky high-fidelity 
connoisseur, the results on the aver- 
age machine are usually preferable. 

Then there is the theory that all 
records made from imported Euro- 
pean tapes are (1) automatically 
good or (2) automatically bad. Euro- 
pean tapes are as good as the care 
put into them. A European recording 
made in a studio under close musical 
and technical supervision with perfect 
recording facilities is as good as any 
domestic recording. A European tape 
bought cheaply from some radio sta- 
tion and taken at an average, non- 
monitored performance is, as a rule, 
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By Kurt List 


Record Collectors’ 
Round-up 


poor. However, there are exceptions 
in both cases. I have heard controlled 
studio recordings that were highly 
unsatisfactory, and I have heard 
takes from radio performances that 
were more than acceptable. 

One word of caution before I go 
into the various sound character- 
istics: Often the most brilliant sound 
cannot make a poor performance 
good, and it is preferable to have a 
good performance with inferior sound 
rather than a bad one that sounds 
exquisite. 

. Following, then, are the outstand- 
ing sound characteristics of discs 
made by the leading U.S. manufac- 
turers of records of serious music: 

RCA Victor: This is practically 
the only company that consistently 
aims for an equalized sound that 
gives the best possible reproduction 
on average home equipment. By and 
large, its pressings are also the best 
in the industry. But only an occa- 
sional record satisfies fully on high- 
priced special equipment. Victor also 
does a good job in transferring some 
of its older catalogue numbers to the 
new LP and 45-rpm systems by re- 
moving extraneous noises and bol- 
stering the extreme ranges. 

Columbia: About half the output 
is tailored for home equipment; the 
other half is excellent for special 
high-fidelity reproduction. By and 
large, exceptional care goes into the 
recording and editing, as well as the 
new speed re-issues of earlier items. 

Decca: The chief output consists 
of re-pressings from earlier German 
masters. Here the recording job is 
excellent, and although not the ulti- 


mate in fine sound it represents a 
marked improvement over the origi- 
nal. Domestic records are satisfactory, 

Capitol: Until now, this company 
has developed no special character. 
istics; its recordings are largely 
taken from European masters ranging 
from excellent to poor. 

M-G-M: A small catalogue whose 
sound shows some promise, although 
it is too early to pass any judgments, 

London: The much-touted firr slo- 
gan has put this company, which is 
essentially a distributor for British 
Decca, into the limelight. Early re- 
leases were excellent, though often 
of excessive brilliance, stressing ex- 
treme ranges at the cost of middle 
registers. Lately, hypnotized by its 
own high-fidelity slogan, the company 
seems to have run away with itself, 
and emphasizes all the wrong char- 
acteristics of extreme ranges. 

Westminster: Practically the only 
company that aims for a sound char- 
acteristic of the possibilities of re- 
corded music rather than for imita- 
tion of live sound. Most of the re- 
cordings are excellent on expensive 
equipment, and none suffers from the 
special characteristics of home equip- 
ment. But you must bear in mind 
that this is an attempt at mechani- 
cally reproduced sound and not at an 
imitation of concert-hall conditions. 

Mercury: The earlier recordings 
were just European re-pressings, of- 
ten done under poor conditions. But 
the latest efforts are among the finest 
reproduced sound. 

Among the remaining companies, 
you will find no special character- 
istics. Vox and Haydn Society alter- 
nate good with bad, but what they 
lack in sound quality they amply 
compensate for in interesting pro- 
gramming. Urania and Cetra-Soria, 
which specialize in operas, seem to 
overstress the value of sound rever- 
beration to give a simulacrum of a 
large-hall tone, an effect that helps 
occasionally but can become very 
tiresome. As for the rest, you must 
consult your ears for each record; 
this department will be glad to advise 
readers in specific cases on request. 
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Calls on Walter Winchell 
- To Indict Stork Club Policies 


The following open letter to Walter Winchell 
is a follow-up to Mr. Lewis’s letter in Toe New 


Leaver of December 3: 


On December 10, you quoted, out of context, 
my letter to THe New Leaver in which I 
defended your record as a fighter against racial 
and religious bigotry. I shall never retreat 
from my view that that record is good. How- 
ever, the more the Stork Club case goes on, the 
more I feel that there must be a forthright 
decision on your part in consonance with your 
past record: Sherman Billingsley or any other 
café owner practicing racial discrimination must 
not be protected by refusal to mention his in- 
famous acts. 

In other words, Sherman Billingsley, or any 
other café owner who refuses to permit a Negro 
in his restaurant, is no better than a Dixiecrat 
Congressman or Senator. You have not hesitated 
to name the culprit who practices a Negroes- 
verboten policy with regard to his restaurant. 
I wish that your column on December 10 had 
also quoted my attack on the anti-Negro policies 
of the Stork Club. The latter is no sacred tem- 
ple to be protected from attack at all costs. 

In my opinion, those who have denounced you 
for your anti-Josephine Baker pieces do not 
understand that you are not gunning for her, 
but are just returning fire. The salvoes against 
her record must go on. But to protect one 
bigot by attacking another just does not make 
sense to me. You have been quoted, or perhaps 
misquoted, as having told Sugar Ray Robinson 
not to come to the Stork Club because of Bill- 
ingsley’s policies. If that is true, and there has 
been nothing reported denying it, then you owe 
it to those of us who have defended your record 
and shall continue to do so when necessary, 
to declare that you will not patronize Jim Crow 
cafés or mention them in your column except 
when attacking those policies. Further, there 
have been charges that Muriel Rahn, the noted 
colored singer, was banned from the Stork Club 
because of her racial origin. If this is true, and 
my sources of information have been checked 
and double-checked and confirm that it is true, 
then, in addition to firing away at Josephine 
Baker, I should like to see you direct a few 
shots against the Stork Club. This would be a 
demonstration of faith in those of us who, 
together with you, deplore the actions of those 
who have attacked you, but who feel the policies 
of Sherman Billingsley deserve a trouncing. 

You owe no one an apology for your record 
with regard to minorities. You do owe those 
of us who are in the same ring with you the 
moral support of starting a movement to the end 
that no national columnist shall mention the 
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Tue New Leaver welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


name of a café, bar, grill, restaurant, hotel, etc., 
where racial and religious discrimination against 
minorities is either a written or unwritten 
policy. 

The world can do without the bigotry of 
Josephine Baker and Paul Robeson (the one 
racial, the other political). We cannot do with- 
out real fighters for the cause of brotherhood. 
There are too many people, honest people, ad- 
mirers of yours, who have felt that you have 
rushed in too fast to defend Billingsley. I 
happen to believe that you disapprove his racist 
policies. But I will join a picketline that is held 
under the auspices of anti-Communists and anti- 
Fascists against any one or any place where 
racial discrimination is on the menu. I don’t 
think you’d pass that picketline. 

Friendship is a wonderful thing to possess. 
Real friends are extremely rare. If he practices 
racial discrimination, then Sherman Billingsley 
has let you down and the rest of us who have 
followed your lead, as well. 
New York City 





Water K. Lewis 


Condemns Winchell Role 
In Josephine Baker Case 


Upon reading the quotation from Walter K. 
Lewis’s letter in Winchell’s column on Decem- 
ber 10 (a typical Winchell stunt), I turned to 
the letters department of the December 3 NEw 
LEADER and was delighted to find Daniel James’s 
cogent and beautifully phrased analysis of the 
whole Josephine Baker case. It is simply amaz- 
ing to find how easily people will be sidetracked 
and turned from the main issue, and how easily 
a demagogue can mislead them. 

New York City Frank LIEBERMAN 


Denies Ukrainian Independence 
Movement Is ‘Chauvinistic’ 


I have been a New Leaver subscriber for 
years and prize it for its democratic stand and 
militant opposition to all forms of totalitarian- 
ism. However, as a Social Democrat, I cannot 
agree with several articles that you have pub- 
lished recently. 

I particularly have in mind Sidney Hook’s 
article, “Russia by Moonshine,” in THE NEw 
LEADER of November 12, in which he wrote: 
“It is significant that [Edward] Crankshaw has 
received the plaudits of reactionary Ukrainian 
chauvinists in this country, to whom democratic 
Russian socialists, firm believers in the principle 
of self-determination for non-Russian peoples, 
are as much an anathema as Stalin. .. .” 

It is true that one Ukrainian organization, the 
so-called Banderovites, is chauvinistic. However, 
all democratic Ukrainian groups fight them as 
enemies of the people. Surely you cannot call 
us socialists chauvinistic because we fight for 
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READ 


Answer Please ! 


Questions for Communists 
by Stephen Naft 
Completely new and 
revised third edition 


When Questions for Com- 
munists was first published, 
it became immediately ap- 
parent that an important 
new weapon had _ been 
found to combat Commu- 
nist propaganda. Since 
then, two large printings 
have been sold out, and a 
third edition is fast being 
exhausted. Completely new 
and revised, this ingenious 
pamphlet is a “must” if 
you want to understand— 
or want your friends to 
understand — the machina- 
tions of the Kremlin, and 
its complete disregard for 
truth, freedom and peace. 

If you are tired of hear- 
ing Communists and fellow- 
travelers shooting off their 
mouths, this pamphlet is 
just the thing to help you 
cut short their blather, It’s 
dynamite! 


25c per copy 
3 for 50c 
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“THE BROTHERS 
COMMUNAZI’” 


Parallel quotations prove 
that Nazis and Communists 
are brothers under the 
skin. Students and union 
members have found it in- 
valuable. 


10 for 25 cents 100 for $2 
Tue New Leaver 
7 East 15th St., New York 3, N.Y. 








in decorated tin trunks and tea 
begs satisfies the most discriminat- 
Ing palate, for sale at all grocers 
and delicatessens and also at 185 
Division Street, New York City. 


CONSOLIDATED TEA COMPANY 


185 Division Street 
New York 2, New York 








THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fra- 
ternal organizations are - 
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ater parties to so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of 
Tue New Leaver Theatrical 
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Your Sons 
Are Shedding 
Their Blood— 


Won’t You 


Give Yours? 


Contact the Red Cross 
blood-donor center 


in your community 
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a free, independent Ukraine. When Alexander 
Kerensky says that the Ukrainian people should 
hold a plebiscite after the defeat of Bolshevism 
to decide whether they want to be independent 
or remain a part of Russia, we find these strange 
words coming from a man who professes to be 
a democrat. Mr. Kerensky should know that 
the Ukrainians were the first to fight Bolshevism 
in 1917-1921, that they had at that time a 
Ukrainian Government headed by such great 
socialists as V. Vinnichenko and I. Mazeppa, 
and that they now have a Ukrainian National 
Committee in exile. Why, then, is a plebiscite 
needed ? 

The British Government granted self-determi- 
nation to the peoples of its Asiatic colonies 
without a plebiscite. What right have the Rus- 
sians to demand plebiscites in the Ukraine, the 
Baltic States, the Caucasus, etc.? Of course, we 
Ukrainians will be glad to cooperate with a 
free Russia, but on a voluntary basis—as in the 
British Commonwealth—and not under com- 
pulsion. 


Winnipeg, Canada T. Koszey 


Hails Bohn for ‘Masterpiece’ 
On Former Justice Roberts 


Bravo to William E. Bohn! His article on 
former Justice Roberts [“Mr. Roberts Spans the 
Seas,” THe New Leaver, November 26] is a 
masterpiece. It blends the personal and the 
political so adroitly that neither is confused, but 
each is reinforced by the other. 

Now, if he can just convert his fellow-editors. 
The editorial in the same issue, “The Big 
Sixty,” teeters on the brink of conversion. I 
hope the next push may send them over the 
edge. 

Buffalo, N. Y. C. I. CLariuin 

We did not intend to “teeter”—we have long 
favored Atlantic Union, as many editorials can 
attest. Still, we thank Reader Claflin for her 


militant concern.—Ep. 


Attacks Progressive Education 
As Bringing ‘Mass Illiteracy’ 
Your recent editorial on Dr. Kilpatrick [THE 
New Leaver, November 26] I cannot let pass 
unchallenged. In my opinion, this educator, 
together with Prof. John Dewey, has destroyed 
the basic values of public-school education. 
For the past ten years, we have had ample 
opportunity to appraise the graduates who have 
had the full treatment of the “progressive edu- 
cational era.” It is a system that produces mass 
illiteracy. Talk to any personnel manager of a 
corporation and he will tell you that, in his 
experience, a great majority of high-school 
graduates seeking positions are unable to read, 
write or spell the English language with any 


clarity, cannot compose a clear, simple letter, 
and are unable to make simple computations in 
arithmetic. In the home, in social life and in 
business, these “progressive” graduates are 
characterized by a lack of initiative, self-disci- 
pline and personal responsibility, and by a 
marked inability to think. 

Progressive education as sponsored by Dr. 
Kilpatrick has sought by pictures, movies, radio 
and a minimum of study or exams to make the 
twelve years of schooling a thing of joy, ease 
and pleasant going. Students have been taught 
to work with their hands but not to think. 
Naturally, they have acquired superficial values. 
They are completely unaware of the great books 
that have built up our Western culture. They 
are blissfully ignorant of American history or 
the American way of life before 1930. They 
are unacquainted with world geography or even 
that of the Western Hemisphere. 

More and more, the rampant claims and the 
alleged advantages of Dr. Kilpatrick’s pro- 
gressive education are being discredited and its 
superficial gloss of living values are being ex- 
posed by the parents, teachers and school boards 
who see today’s tragic results of untutored, un- 
disciplined, and ephemeral progressive teaching. 
We must return to the basic values that lie 
only in the tenets that have slowly but surely 
built an enduring Western culture. 

Portland, Ore. V. W. Carner 


Holds That Some Ex-Communists 
Are ‘Pathological,’ Unreliable 
The analysis and course recommended by 
Eugene Lyons in his article in Toe New Leap 
of December 3, “What to Do with the Ex-Com- 
munist,” are admirable, but I would introduce 
one other category. It is evident that some of 
these ex-Communists, such as Elizabeth Bentley 
and Louis Budenz, are pathological. I do not 
accuse them of conscious opportunism or cyni- 
cism, but they are so unreliable that they are 
not worthy of the prominence given their testi- 
mony, especially in view of the injustice done 
innocent persons who suffer as a result of their 
prevarications or imaginings. 
San Antonio, Texas Joun C. GrANBERY 


Reader Finds ‘New Leader’ 
‘Indispensable Magazine’ 


It is my opinion that THE New Leaner is 
an indispensable magazine for those who are 
interested in a critical interpretation of cur 
rent events. I read it from cover to cover. 

May I make an observation that you afe 
neglecting to bring the same wisdom to beat 
on the internal affairs of our own country. 
The Truman Administration has been very it 
ept in controlling prices of commodities vital 
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to the majority of the people of our country. 
Other issues of equal importance require 
needling. I hope you will consider these mat- 
ters equally as important as the Communist 
jssues facing the world. 


Mew York City Morris WALDMAS 


Capitalist-controlled Media 
Seen Corrupting Popular Mind 


Please let me deplore the seemingly only 
half-hearted disapproval on the part of your 
reviewer, Robert Gorham Davis, of E. M. For- 
ster’s idea of an élite [THe New Leaper, De- 
cember 10]. The belief that an élite alone can 
understand the complexities of society comes 
from the notion, which | think is false, that the 
unclarity in the social structure is honestly 
come by. 

The frequent confusion 
munism (whether it is right or wrong) 
and the unwary 
former with the latter, have led to a new 
and equally incautious embracing of the status 
quo. I submit that capitalism is still an ex- 


nowadays of com- 
with 


Stalinism, rejection of the 


ploitative and heedless order whose benefits, 


although sometimes considerable, are neverthe- 


less adventitious rather than the main purpose. 
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SOCIAL DEMOCRATIC 
FEDERATION 


It is still advantageous for the dominant New officers elected in Nov.: 
groups to hide the nature of the social arrange- 
ments, which they do quite successfully by the 
corruption of the media of public information 
and the things which are offered to satisfy the 
hunger for culture. The mass of people suc- 
cumb to stultification not because they are 
stupid, for I believe in the general intelligence 
of mankind (it is evidenced by the expertness 
and understanding that an immense proportion 
develop on their jobs), but by the overwhelming 
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EDITORIAL 


Russell Off Base 


IT Is NOT OFTEN that we find ourselves taking issue, 
on fundamentals, with the distinguished British phil- 
osopher and scientist, Bertrand Russell. One of the first 
intellectuals to see through the sham of Soviet Commu- 
nism, Mr. Russell has been in the front ranks of the 
fighters for human freedom and dignity for almost half 
a century. 

It is, therefore, with considerable reluctance that we 
feel forced to comment on Mr. Russell’s article, “The 
Best Answer to Fanaticism—Liberalism,” in the New 
York Times Magazine of December 16. The article, to 
be sure, contains some thoughts on the virtues of an open 
mind which are well worth pondering in this age of ram- 
pant dogmas, and is written in the author’s customary 
wise, lively and even-tempered style. It also contains, 
however, the following astonishing statements: 


1. “Nowadays, the man who has any doubt what- 
ever is despised. . . . East of the Elbe, it is absolutely 
certain that capitalism is tottering; west of the Elbe, it 
is absolutely certain that.capitalism is the salvation of 
mankind.” ' 

2. “In America, almost as much as in Russia, you 
must think what your neighbor thinks, or rather what 
your neighbor thinks that it pays to think.” 

3. “At the present time, persecution of opinion is 
practiced in all parts of the world except Western 
Europe, and the consequence is that the world is divid- 
ed into two halves, which cannot understand each other 
and which find only hostile relations possible.” 


Taking up each of these points in turn, we should like 
to address the following questions to Bertrand Russell: 

1. Is it really the absence or prevalence of a capital- 
ist economy that chiefly characterizes the two worlds that 
lie east and west of the Elbe? Doesn’t the issue of free- 
dom vs. slavery, of democracy vs. totalitarianism enter 
into the equation at all? And can it be said that capital- 
ism is a sacred and unassailable dogma “west of the 
Elbe,” when one considers that Americans have voted five 
times in a row for deepgoing economic changes, that 
Labor has socialized most basic industries in Britain, 
and that in virtually every Western European country 
there exists a “mixed” rather than a capitalist economy? 

2. Is it true that the United States is in the grip of an 
intellectual and political conformity comparable to that 
in the Soviet Union? Granted that excesses have been 
committed in the effort to root out the deeply-entrenched 
Communist conspiracy, whose aim is to destroy that very 
liberalism which you so ardently espouse. But has there 
been a serious attempt, except on the part of irrespon- 
sibles who have always lurked on the fringes of our so- 


ciety, to limit the right, say, to preach democratic so. 
cialism or to organize labor unions? Can the fitful out- 
breaks of intolerance in this country (which are meeting, 
incidentally, with increasing popular opposition) be 
equated with the permanent police-terror of the Soviet 
Union (where the slightest deviation from official or- 
thodoxy is mercilessly stamped out) ? 

3. Is the world today “divided into two halves” pri- 
marily because “persecution of opinion” makes it impos- 
sible for the two blocs to “understand each other’? Or, 
rather, does that division not reflect a fundamental cleay- 
age between a world which, with all its imperfections, is 
based on faith in the possibility of achieving progress 
through the democratic process; and another in which 
the individual, bereft of all the rights for which men 
have fought since time immemorial, stands naked and 
helpless before the total state? Is it our lack of under- 
standing of Soviet Communism which has produced the 
present “hostile relations” with the U.S.S.R., or is it 
rather a deeper and sharper understanding of the threat 
posed by the continued expansion of Soviet power to our 
most cherished values? 

We hope that Bertrand Russell, in his zeal to protect 
the flame of liberalism from internal enemies who would 
dim its glow, has not forgotten the external foes who 
would snuff it out altogether. 


A Loss for McCarthy 


THE DISMISSAL of John Stewart Service from the State 
Department because of “reasonable doubts as to his loy- 
alty” is being heralded in some quarters as a victory for 
Senator McCarthy. But when the issue is stood right 
side up, it will be seen that the reverse is the case. For 
Service, who admitted funneling Government documents 
to the Amerasia ring in 1945, is one of a small group 
whose association with Communist activities made Me- 
Carthyism possible in the first place. Without naming 
further names, we can state—as we have many times be- 
fore—that had Service and his kind been dismissed three 
years ago, there would have been no issue of pro-Com- 
munism in Government for McCarthy to howl about. By 
the same token, Service’s removal now helps to remove an 
issue long capitalized by McCarthy for his own ulterior 
purposes. 

McCarthy will undoubtedly find solace in the regret- 
table fact that the State Department’s own loyalty board 
cleared Service six times, and that it took a higher agency, 
the Civil Service Loyalty Review Board, to do the right 
thing. This raises serious doubts as to the judgment of 
the Department’s board. But such doubts can be dispelled 
if the Administration takes the matter to heart by weed- 
ing out the other John Services still in Government posts. 
The disclosures of the Senate committee probing the 
Institute of Pacific Relations (which will be analyzed in 
a forthcoming series by Richard L. Walker of Yale) have 
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already made it clear that the State Department’s security 


| branches have been quite lax. There is still time for the 
| Administration—acting through properly constituted or- 


gans and with utmost respect for democratic procedures 
—to clean its own house and put McCarthy out of busi- 
ness. 


Enter Mr. Murphy 


Tuomas F. Murpuy was, until barely over a year ago, 
just one of a group of U.S. attorneys in the Southern 
District of New York. Accident selected him as the 
prosecutor of Alger Hiss, and, although he performed 
only competently, he was instantly catapulted to fame. 
He thereafter became New York City Police Commission- 
er. In that office, he led the biggest purge of corrupt 
police officers in city history, but in the aftermath of his 
resignation—to accept a Federal judgeship—grand juries 
and district attorneys were left with some of the juiciest 
scandals in police history still to tackle. Now Judge 
Murphy has been named by President Truman to clean 
out the Administration’s Augean stables. 

Judge Murphy’s chief assets seem to be his straight- 
forward honesty, his plodding industry, his excellent 
press relations, and his impressive physique (he stands 
six feet four inches in height and weighs over 200 
pounds). These are, admittedly, not inconsequential 
qualities. Yet the task Murphy is called upon to assume 
is probably one of the greatest ever to face an investi- 
gator, for upon the results he can achieve may well de- 
pend the political fate of a party that has held power for 
twenty years. The President is presumably a far better 
judge of whether Murphy can succeed in so delicate an 
assignment, and, since he is convinced that Murphy can 
deliver, the rest of us can only sit back and hope. 


Who's Subversive ? 


UN passacE of a Soviet resolution to investigate U.S. 
“subversive” activities behind the Iron Curtain is, in one 
sense, laughable—would that our efforts were great 
enough to warrant such attention. As it is, we shall be 
publicly embarrassed without reaping satisfaction from a 
job being well done. 

Our delegation to the UN should be castigated for per- 
mitting this situation. Men with some understanding of 
Stalinism would have demanded, instead, an inquiry into 
the truly dangerous worldwide campaign of subversion 
and conspiracy that the U.S.S.R. has spearheaded for 
thirty-four years. A country-by-country recital of the 
ttimes committed by Stalinism would supply a picture of 
tealities which the UN, evidently, does not possess. If he 
tan, Ambassador Austin ought now to propose just such 
an inquiry. Meanwhile, someone ought to brief him and 
his assistants on the political facts of life. 
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It's Not Too Late! 


We're all in favor of Christmas presents arriving on time, but sometimes we 
all forget. That’s why we’re extending our special Christmas Gift Rates for 
another week. A New LEApDER subscription is still one of the nicest gifts any 
man—or woman—can receive! 


With the Korean situation still unsettled, inflation making damaging inroads 
into every pocketbook and the most vital election in U. S. history slated for 
next November, THE New LEADER is, more than ever, a “must” for anyone 
who wants to keep ahead of the news. 


So don’t forget your friends even if, officially, the Christmas shopping season 
is over. Give them the benefit of our 27 years of expert analysis of national 
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